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I have mentioned before that Bob 
Dylan’s song A Hard Rain’s A-Gonna 
Fall was almost certainly my first 
encounter with the ‘sad clown’ 
motif which is so important to 
Death and Mr Pickwick - and 
indeed the song’s line about a 
clown who cried in the alley is 
mentioned in my novel. 

However, last month an early draft 
of Dylan’s lyrics for the song was 
auctioned at Sotheby’s. This 
revealed that the sad clown line 
had two previous versions. 



Originally it went: 

“I heard the sounds of a clown who forever was 

The typed words of this line were partially 
crossed out and revised in pen so the line reads: 

“I heard the sounds of a clown who stood 
backstage crying.” 

And finally, in pencil, the words “who cried in 
the alley” were added underneath. 

In my view, it’s one of Dylan's greatest songs. 
Here’s a link to an interesting live version, in 
which Dylan sings with a full orchestra: 

https: / /www.youtube.com/watch?v=wCGoOPM2 
_x0 

I have been unable to find out the results of the 
auction online, but the estimated pre-auction 
price for the lyrics was £150,000 - £200,000. 
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Over the weekend, I went to the Birmingham Beer 
Festival, organised by CAMRA, the Campaign for Real Ale. 
As on previous occasions, my sampling strategy was to 
choose beers whose names had some connection to Death 
and Mr Pickwick. Why then am I so unhappy in the first 
photo? The reason is that one beer, Pentonville Oyster 
Stout, was an ASTONISHINGLY precise reminder of the 
scene on page 660, where Dickens's agent and biographer 
John Forster recalls eating oysters in Pentonville - and in 
the photo the scene is ringed in the text of the novel 
That precise match should make me happy, right? It 
should. . .but I am afraid I could not drink this beer. You 
see, when I read the tasting notes in the festival 
programme (also ringed), I realised that "Pentonville 
Oyster Stout 1 ’ was not just a name - real fresh oysters had 
actually been added! Now let me say that I eat very little 
seafood under any circumstances - and the thought of a 
beer with oysters floating in the froth just turned my 
stomach. There are certain Death and Mr Pickwick 
research tasks which even I cannot carry out. 




Still, there were plenty of others. So, here 
I am at work on the Magpie brewery's "A 
Tempting Murder", recalling the magpie 
who dooms the Seymour family at the 
start of the book, and then I pursued a 
course through the wares of various 
breweries: "Working Class Hero" (this John 
Lennon song is mentioned in the novel), 
"Captain Pigwash" (recalling Bladud's pig 
bathing in mud), "Slightly Foxed” (foxing • 
a brown spot on the page of an old book - 
is the bane of a first-edition Pickwick- 
collector's life), "Dark Side of the Toon" 
(Pink Floyd's drummer, Nick Mason, lives in 
the 'toon' of Pickwick) and "Mud City" 
(think of all the mud in Death and Mr 
Pickwick). 








► Another beer, called "Red Baron", 
was tried by Elaine, and I suddenly 
recalled - as I have posted about 
before - that the Red Baron's 
enemy, Snoopy, had a connection 
to Death and Mr Pickwick, via the 
"Dark and stormy night" opening to 
the novel that Snoopy worked on, 
and so I am also shown making a 
grab for her glass. 
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► I have just received these pics, 
showing Danny Stalder dressed as 
Mr Pickwick! Brilliant, Danny! 
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Peter Stadlera continues his amazing series of posts 
giving historical background to Death and Air Pickwick. 
Here, he deals with the first pub named in the novel. The 
Castle and Falcon. 

"In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read about the Castle and 
Falcon Pub. Well, this pub is demolished. It is listed 
consistently in Post Office directories as the Castle and 
Falcon Hotel (with a separate entry as the Castle and 
Falcon Tap in 1848 and 1851). The location of the pub 
was Aldersgate. Alder ss ate was one of the four original 
gates of London, and formed the extreme comer to the 
north. Some say it was named after Aldrich, a Saxon, who 
built it; others attribute it to the alder trees which grew 
around it. 

Becoming dilapidated and dangerous, the pub was pulled 
down by order of the Lord Mayor and aldermen; but it 
was rebuilt in 1618, the expense (more than £1,000) 
being defrayed out of a legacy, left for the purpose by 
one William Parker, a merchant tailor. It was damaged in 
the Great Fire, but soon after repaired and beautified. 


1 



pedestrians. Over the arch was a figure in high relief of 
James I, but the building itself was heavy and inelegant. 
The imperial arms surmounted the figure, for through 
gate the Stuart first entered London when he came to 
take possession of the Crown. On the eastern side was 
effigy of the prophet Jeremiah, and these lines from h 

C necies: ‘Then shall enter into the gates of this city 
_ ; and princes, sitting upon the throne of David, riding 
in chariots and on horses, they and their princes, the men 
of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem; and this city 
shall remain for ever. ’ In the western niche was an effigy 
of Samuel, with this inscription: ‘And Samuel said unto all 
Israel, Behold, I have hearkened unto your vc ' 


On tl4 south wi 


d unto me, and hi 




is-relief of James in his royal robes. 

The City Crier had rooms over the gate, but in Elizabeth's 
reign they were occupied by John Day, who printed the 
folio Bible dedicated to Edward VI. in 1549. He also 
printed the works of Roger Ascham, Latimer's Sermons, 
and Foxe's Actes and Monuments. 



“There is a work of his now much 
sought after by book-collectors on 
account of the frontispiece, which 
represents Day with a whip 
entering the room of his workmen, 
who are sleeping, the sun shining 
upon them. He rouses them with 
these words: ‘Arise, for it is day.’ 

This gate was sold in 1761, and 
taken down immediately 
afterwards. The Castle and Falcon 
was built near its site. “ 
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► Here we see Sir Pelzi, the official Death 
and Mr Pickwick cat, helping Peter 
Stadlera carry out research on the novel. 

► “Doing research on Death and Mr Pickwick 
is not a lonely business as you can see 
here. Sir Pelzi is sitting next to me at the 
desk taking notes with his favourite pen 
and the pages are filling up fast. If Sir 
Pelzi has to ponder some issues you might 
think he's taking a nap but that's only his 
expression of creative thinking (or he's 
thinking about Lady...) We form a 
fantastic team with me typing and him 
scanning through the pages of Death and 
Mr Pickwick. Sir Pelzi, the official Death 
and Mr Pickwick cat, is one of the best 
editors I know. He hunts down every 
interesting hint and aspect.” 
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► Dr Johnson features in Death and 
Mr Pickwick - and the statue of his 
cat, Hodge, has now had a 
Halloween makeover! 
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Hogarth's linked series of paintings could be seen as the 
forerunners to illustrated serial publications like The 
Pickwick Papers. Here, spread over two posts, the great 
Peter Stadlera explores Hogarth's Marriage a la Mode . 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe come across William 
Hogarth's Marriage a la Mode (1743). It was the first of 
Hogarth's satirical moralising series of engravings that 
took the upper echelons of society as its subject. The six 
paintings were models from which the engravings would 
be made. The story starts in the mansion of Earf Squander 
who is arranging to marry his son to the daughter of a 
wealthy but mean city merchant. It ends with the murder 
of the son and the suicide of the daughter. 

In the first scene the aged Earl (far right) is shown with 
his family tree and the crutches he needs because of his 

8 out. The new house which he is having built is visible 
trough the window. The merchant, who is plainly 
dressed, holds the marriage contract, while his daughter 
behind him listens to a young lawyer, Silvertongue. The 
Earl's son, the Viscount, admires nis race in a mirror. Two 
dogs, chained together in the bottom left corner, perhaps 
symbolise the marriage. Hogarth's details, especially the 
paintings on the walls, comment on the action. A grand 
portrait in the French manner on the rear wall confronts 
a Medusa head, denoting horror, on the side wall. 




“In the second in the series of paintings, 
the marriage is quickly proving a disaster. 
The tired wife, who appears to have given 
a card party the previous evening, is at 
breakfast in the couple's expensive house 
which is now in disorder. The Viscount 
returns exhausted from a night spent 
away from home, probably at a brothel: 
the dog sniffs a lady's cap in his pocket. 
Their steward, carrying bills and a 
receipt, leaves the room to the left, his 
hand raised in despair at the disorder. The 
decoration of the room again comments 
on the action. The picture over the 
mantelpiece shows Cupid among ruins. In 
front of it is a bust with a broken nose, 
symbolising impotence. 



“The third scene takes place in the room of a 
French doctor (M. de La Pillule). The Viscount 
is seated with his child mistress beside him, 
apparently having contracted venereal 
disease, as indicated by the black spot on his 
neck, Hogarth's symbol for those taking the 
mercurial pills which were the only known 
treatment for this ailment. He holds towards 
the doctor a box of pills; other boxes on the 
chair and in his mistress's hand suggest he is 
seeking an alternative remedy. An older 
woman holds a clasp knife; she appears to be 
the young girl's mother. The machines to the 
right, identified in the inscription on the 
open book, are for setting a broken shoulder, 
and drawing corks. A skeleton embraces a 
model in the cupboard behind the Viscount. 
Do you want to find out more about the 
Marriage a la Mode ? Then join me tomorrow! 
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Here is Part 2 of Peter Stadlera's series on 
Marriage a la Mode. 

“Yesterday we stopped at Picture 3 (‘The 
Inspection’) of Hogarth's Marriage a la Mode. 
Today we deal with the rest of the story. After 
the death of the old Earl the wife is now the 
Countess, with a coronet above her bed and over 
the dressing table, where she sits. She has also 
become a mother, and a child's teething coral 
hangs from her chair. The lawyer Silvertongue 
invites her to a masquerade like the one to 
which he points, depicted on the screen. A group 
of visitors on the left listen to an opera singer, 
possibly a castrato, accompanied by a flautist. 

An African page on the right unpacks a collection 
of curiosities bought at auction, including a 
figure of Actaeon. The paintings on the right wall 
show 'Lot and his Daughters' and 'Jupiter and lo' 
(after Correggio). On the left wall is a portrait of 
the lawyer and Rape of Ganymede' (after 
Michelangelo). 




“The 5th episode takes place in a bagnio, 
originally a word used to describe coffee 
houses which offered Turkish baths, but 
by 1740 it signified a place where rooms 
could be provided for the night with no 
questions asked. The Countess and the 
lawyer have retired there after the 
masquerade. The young Earl has followed 
them and is dying from a wound inflicted 
by Silvertongue, who escapes through the 
window, while the Countess pleads 
forgiveness. The noise of the fight has 
awakened the master of the house who 
appears through the door to the right with 
the Watch. On the rear wall is a tapestry 
of the 'Judgement of Solomon', and a 
painting of a courtesan is over the door. 




“The final scene takes place in the house 
of the Countess's father. She has taken 
poison on learning that her lover has been 
hanged for the murder of the Earl, 
reported in the broadsheet at her feet. 
Her crippled child embraces her and her 
father removes a ring from her finger as a 
suicide's possessions were forfeit. In the 
centre an apothecary remonstrates with 
the servant whom he accuses of obtaining 
the poison. Through the window to the 
right is a view of Old London Bridge. A dog 
seizes his chance to make off with the 
frugal meal on the table. The paintings on 
the wall to the left are Dutch low-life 
scenes, indicating the taste of the 
alderman. What a fascinating story in 
pictures! I hope you enjoyed it.” 
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► Here are two more pics of Danny as Mr Pickwick. She 
said that some people thought she was Batman's 
enemy, The Penguin! (And actually, as I told Danny, I 
have heard The Penguin described as an evil version 
of Mr Pickwick. ) 
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San Francisco 

Book Review 


Here is a new review of Death and 
Mr Pickwick from the San Francisco 
Book Review 

http: / /www.sanfranciscobookrevie 
w.com/201 5/1 1 /death-and-mr- 
pickwick-a-novel/ 
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So why am I heading this post with 
a photo of the impossibly 
handsome 'eyebrow actor' Roger 
Moore, from the 1960s TV series 
The Saintl 


A 



Well, when I was in Birmingham I noticed 
a pub called The Actress and Bishop. The 
name refers to a relic of Sam Weller’s 
style of conversation from The Pickwick 
Papers which survives in British speech 
today: the “as the actress said to the 
bishop” joke. As many of you will know, 
the idea is to take an innocent phrase and 
turn it into a sexual innuendo by adding 
the words “as the actress said to the 
bishop.” So for instance, if you and a 
friend are approaching a pub with two 
entrances, you might say to your friend: 
“Do you want to go in the front or the 
back.. ..as the actress said to the bishop.” 
Or if you are doing some task, you could 
say “It’s too stiff for me to manage it...as 
the actress said to the bishop.” 



How the phrase emerged is an interesting 
question. It probably derives from the 
commonly-held opinion that stage- 
performers are promiscuous, ana of course 
an actress might confess her sexual 
peccadilloes to a priest; but the phrase also 
suggests that the religious figure participated 
in the sexual antics - an idea which goes back 
to Chaucer, and perhaps further. I have 
though found this alleged origin online: 

The Bishop of Worcester and Lillie Langtry, 
the actress, were at a country house 
weekend party. On Sunday morning, before 
church, the bishop and the actress went for a 
stroll in the garden. The bishop cut his finger 
on the thorn of a rose. Over lunch, Miss 
Langtry asked the bishop, ''How is your prick? 1 ' 
He replied, 'Throbbing, and the butler 
dropped the potatoes. 



However, the phrase seems to have 
been popularised by the author 
Leslie Charteris, inventor of the 
character The Saint, most famously 
played on TV by Roger Moore. 





And in later novels, the Saint uses many actress-and- 
bishop quips: 

‘‘You’ re getting on-as the actress said to the bishop.” 
“How touchingl-as the actress said to the bishop. 1 ' 

“I should be charmed to oblige you-as the actress said to 
the bishop.” 

“Make a clean breast of it - as the actress said to the 
bishop. " 

Incidentally, I have mentioned before that I used to write 
about unusual leisure activities, including fan clubs, and 
one of the fan clubs I wrote about was The Saint Club. It 
is one of the oldest surviving appreciation societies in the 
world - founded in 1 936, ana still going strong. 
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Here is Peter Stadlera's latest post. I love seeing 
things like these old bottles. Well done, Peter! 

“Stephen attended a beer festival and in Death 
and Mr Pickwick we read among alcoholic 
beverapes about ‘Camphor Julep'. Let's see what 
is said by a contemporary book about that 
medicine and how it is produced: ‘Take of 
camphor, one drachm; gum arabic, half an 
ounce; double-refined sugar, an ounce; vinegar, 
a pint. Grind the camphor with a few drops of 
rectified spirit of wine, till it grows soft; then 
add the gum, previously reduced to a mucilage 
with equal its quantity of water, and rub them 
together till they are perfectly united. To this 
mixture add, by little and little, the vinegar with 
the sugar dissolved in it, still continuing the 
trituration. In hysterical and other complaints 
where camphor is proper, this julep may be 
taken in the dose of a spoonful or two as often 
as the stomach will bear it’. 


Buchan’s 

Domestic 

Medicine 





“William Buchan (1729-1805) was a 
physician and author. In 1778 Buchan 
moved to London. He practised regularly 
at the Chapter Coffee House, near St 
Paul's, which he is said to have visited 
daily - it was the resort of literary men. 
While in London he published several 
minor works, of which On the Offices and 
Duties of a Mother (1800) and Advice to 
mothers on the subject of their own 
health, and on the means of promoting 
the health, strength and beauty of their 
offspring (1803) were probably the most 
popular. He was said to be of an athletic 
frame, convivial, full of anecdotes, and 
compassionate. He became ill about a 
year before his death, which occurred at 
his son's house in Percy Street, Rathbone 
Place, London, on 25 February 1805. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


*1 rJ »' 



“In the British Maritime Museum you'll find a 
glass bottle with glass stopper and clear 
liquid inside. The printed label reads 
‘Concentrated Essence of Camphor for 
making Camphor Julep’. A second printed 
label label repeats this along with ‘prepared 
by W. Twinberrow Dispensing Chemist’. 
Camphor is a waxy, white or transparent solid 
with a strong, aromatic odour. It is found in 
the wood of the camphor laurel 
(Cinnamomum camphora), a large evergreen 
tree found in Asia. The Museum's description 
cites a passage from 1 836 by Savory: 
‘Camphor Julep. This solution of camphor 
forms a convenient vehicle for more active 
stimulants, such as spirits of lavender, sal 
volatile, and ether, for lowness of spirits, 
hysterics, spasms of the stomach, Etc. The 
dose is from one to two ounces. ’ 

Wilkie Collins also made regular use of 
Camphor Julep.” 
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Now, I know that looks like a pair 
of white panties draped over Death 
and Mr Pickwick, but it isn't. It IS 
something relevant to the theme 
of the book, though. All will be 
revealed in a moment... 








Not far away, at the corner of Frederick Street, 
you’ll find the location where Washington Irving - 
who appears as a character in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, and who was a great influence on Dickens - 
wrote Rip Van Winkle. Irving's sister, Sarah and her 
husband, Henry Van Wart, lived here in a house that 
was set some way back behind the building where I 
am standing, the Argent Centre. 




I went inside the Old Joint Stock 
for a coffee (too early for anything 
stronger) and I was delighted to 
discover that there was 
complimentary yumminess in the 
form of Turkish delight. 




► Then, near the town hall, I came 
across an establishment called 
Nosh & Quaff - although it has no 
connection to Death and Mr 
Pickwick, a place with a name like 
that truly captures the spirit of my 
research, and deserves a photo 
anyway. 



The final pictures were taken at 
the extraordinary place called The 
Coffin Works. The making of coffins 
is mentioned near the start of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, and The 
Coffin Works is a museum based at 
the premises of the Newman 
Brothers coffin factory, which was 
founded in Victorian times. Here 
you will learn about the techniques 
of producing coffin handles and 
R.I.P. plates. 

And that opening picture? Yes, it's a 
shroud. 
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21 Genuinely Creepy Clown Paintings 


It is likely that the dying clown in 
The Pickwick Papers shifted the 
way that the public perceives 
clowns - and the clown's violence 
towards his wife is probably the 
origin of the idea of the 'scary 
clown'. Peter Stadlera has just 
found this amazing link to a 


website about creepy clown 
paintings. 


http://www.smosh.com/smosh- 
pit/photos/21 -genuinely-creepy- 
clown-paintings 


A 
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Here is another fantastic post by Peter 
Stadlera! 

“Let's have a night at the opera: In Death 
and Mr Pickwick we read about The 
Waterman, an opera by Charles Dibdin 
(1740-1814). One of the best known tunes 
of this opera is The Jolly Young Waterman 
(1740-1814). The Waterman, also known 
by the name My Poll and my Partner Joe 
was first performed at Haymarket Theatre 
in 1774. The opera also featured Then 
Farewell My Tridonotuse-Built Wherry. It 
was very successful, and made Dibdin's 
publisher more than two hundred pounds. 
Later, during a period of financial 
difficulties, he was forced to sell the 
rights for two guineas. 




► “Charles Dibdin was the eighteenth son of a poor 
silvermaker. He was born in Southampton in 1740 
and died in London in 1814. After the failure of a 
projected trip to India, he began about 1789 to 
produce his celebrated one-man ‘table 
entertainments, ’ in which he acted as author, 
singer, and accompanist. Most of his sea songs 
were written for these entertainments, among 
them Tom Bowlins (written in memory of his 
brother, a ship’s captain), To Bachelors' Hall, 
Poor Jack, and 'Twas in the Good Ship Rover. He 
became one of the most successful songwriters 
of his generation. A self-taught musician, Dibdin 
wrote about 100 stage works, about 1,400 songs, 
often to his own words, and some instrumental 
works. He also wrote several novels. Restless, 
irascible, flagrantly racist, and frequently in 
debt (for which he fled to France on one 
occasion and later spent time in debtor’s 
prison), he was a born melodist who excelled in 
writing for the voice. 

► Mr Charles Dibdin, Ladies and Gentlemen!" 




PAVILION THEATRE WATERMAN 

lORSEMjjM .LANE STRING 

Or. Tbs Child of tho Hempen Widow. 

Tii'oio in:mi:Kso\ 

SLACTKJWTRE ! 

Sr ;®I“® e GLENCOE 

DOGSandMON^EYS «„ 
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As many of you know, I have occasionally 
posted about The Beatles here, because 
of the comparison which can be drawn 
between the Beatles phenomenon and the 
Pickwick phenomenon. Peter Stadlera has 
just posted this great little video, which is 
a short animated interpretation of the 
band's last public performance in 1969, on 
the rooftop of the Apple headquarters in 
London. It is so poignant to hear the 
music segue into the song The End. I just 
had to post it. 

https://www.facebook.com/rplatam/vide 
os/vb.1 1 3295968697072/1 197580383601 95 
3/?type=2Ettheater 
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Yesterday, Peter Stadlera mentioned the song 
The Jolly Young Waterman. The song brought 
back the memory of the time I met Adam 
Pollock, the man who restored (and for a while 
lived in) the house in Islington where Seymour 
shot himself - because Adam owned a most 
intriguing print which mentioned the song. 

The print makes fun of anti-alcohol campaigners 
by representing them as a club of sophisticated 
drinkers - the members sip different types of 
water in the manner of wine connoisseurs. So, 
one finds in the foreground of the print water 
vessels marked with the likes of “Rain Water 
Warranted Seven Years Old” and “Filtered 
Ditch”. All the conversation of the members is 
related to water too, as are the members’ 
names. So one member says, “Mr Brook, will you 
oblige us with The Jolly Young Waterman ?” And a 
waiter asks a member “Hot or cold, Sir?”, and 
the member answers: “Warm rain.” 



There is no signature on the drawing, and 
indeed the print has been trimmed around 
the edges, which may have removed 
details of artist and publisher. 

It probably is a Seymour. The man 
standing on the chair certainly recalls the 
pose of Mr Pickwick in Seymour’s picture 
“Mr Pickwick Addresses the Club”, and 
Adam was sold the print as “by Seymour”. 
If It IS a Seymour, then did it precede 
Pickwick ? I have spoken to an expert on 
the history of the temperance movement 
in the UK, and he thought it dated from a 
few years before Pickwick, though no 
precise date can be given. So, one is left 
with a tantalising possibility: this print 
may well be the direct ancestor of 
Seymour’s first Pickwick picture. 
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Peter Stadlera has posted some great pics here, as he 
explores the background of a bookseller mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickv/e hear about ‘ the bookseller 
at the corner of St Bride's Passage’... The bookseller we 
are talking of is Charles Tilt (1797-1861). In 181 1 he was 
apprenticed to Mr Whitehead, a bookseller and stationer 
atPortsea, Hampshire; in 1817 he returned to London in 
January and worked intermittently at Hatchards and 
other bookselling businesses; 1818-1819 he ‘ 


bookselling business at 86 Fleet Street, at the corner of 
St Bride's Passage or Avenue; 1840-1843 - partnership 
with David Bogue, trading as Tilt ft Bogue; succeeded by 
David Bogue in 1843.1 picked out some fascinating prints 
they published like The Physiognomist depicting a 
physiognomical or phrenological lecture in progress; the 
lecturer seated at a kneehole desk is fashioned from a 
variety of heads including turbanned and female. 




► “The Conchologist has a woman 
fashioned from shells found in the 
ocean or at the sea shore. 


nmsi 





“And last but not least Menagerie 
Royale where we can also see a 
cat. He also published George 
Cruikshank's Omnibus!" 
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Here I am, enjoying Sunday lunch by a canal 
in Birmingham, in honour of Mr Winkle’s 
father in The Pickwick Papers, who is 
described as a wharfinger at the canal - a 
person who is the keeper or owner of a 
wharf, and who takes responsibility for goods 
delivered there. 

Mr Winkle’s father is a fairly minor character 
in Pickwick, and yet such was the power of 
The Pickwick Papers, that the legend grew up 
in Birmingham that his house was located 
precisely at the corner of Easy Row and 
Edmund Street, not far from the house of 
John Baskerville, the famous printer. No 
address for the house was given by Dickens, 
but he said that it was about a quarter of a 
mile from the Royal Hotel (see my post of 
two days ago) and he added certain details 
which, some in Birmingham believed, 
allowed the house be identified. 



According to The Pickwick Papers, the house stood in a 
quiet, substantial-looking street, and it was an old red- 
brick house, with three white steps before the door. “The 
steps were very white, and the bricks were very red, and 
the house was very clean, ” added Dickens. 

In 1912, however, there were plans to demolish the house 
at the comer of Easy Row and Edmund Street, and 
Dickensians protested to Birmingham council, suggesting 
that it could be preserved as an “island site’' with flowers 
planted around it, and seats provided. 

Alas, the campaign to save the house failed, and indeed I 
can remember seeing newspaper clippings in a scrapbook 
in the Dickens Museum, with photographs of the 
demolition taking place - 1 remember the broken walls, 
revealing strips of old wallpaper hanging down. 

Still, I paid my respects to the long- gone house - 1 walked 
along in roughly the area where it would have stood, and 
you’ll see here my shadow shortly before I entered the 
subway marked Easy Row... 







And then, respects paid, I carried 
out an act of demolition myself - 
on the opulent portion of roast 
beef and voluminous Yorkshire 
pudding, with lashings of gravy and 
all the trimmings, so deliciously 
served up by the Pitcher and Piano 
pub that overlooks the canal... 
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This is a great post by Peter Stadlera, which 
includes the idea that Death and Mr Pickwick 
should ideally be read in a fantastic garden. 
Strangely enough, when I was in Sorrento 
recently, it struck me that the garden of the 
Grand Hotel Excelsior Vittoria - which 
featured in my posts - would make a great 
place to just sit and read. 

“Reading Death and Mr Pickwick is best done 
in a fantastic garden. As Michael Sesers’ 
tropical garden is a bit too distant for a quick 
reading pleasure we’ll simply pick out a 
garden mentioned in the novel: The Terrace 
Gardens in Richmond. The Terrace Gardens 
are a classic example of a Victorian 
municipal park complete with hothouses, 
formal flowerbeds, rockeries, a tea house, 
grottos and a statue of the Thames River 
God. The gardens have recently been 
restored to their former glory with splendid 
views opened to the Thames. 




“The Terrace Gardens and adjacent 
Terrace Field, were formerly 
brickworks. Today the Gardens are 
famous for their seasonal bedding, 
shrubberies, rockery and rose 
garden, all set among fine trees 
and sloping lawns. Close to the 
main entrance in Petersham Road 
is a conservatory with tropical 
plants. On the balustrade seating 
area on the top terrace is a formal 
pool with its modern statue of 
Aphrodite... 



I 



“From the gravel walk at the 
summit of Richmond Hill many 
local landmarks can be viewed 
through a telescope situated near 
the boundary hedge. On a clear 
day you can see Windsor Castle! 
During the 18th century various 
noble owners in the area had fine 
houses erected, all now sadly 
demolished. However some 
features of the gardens' history do 
remain, including.... 
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So why am I opening this with the 
movie poster from the 1 974 
innuendo-fest Carry On Dick, which 
was loosely (and lewdly) based 
upon the life of the highwayman 
Dick Turpin? 


A 



► Well, in The Pickwick Papers, Sam 
Weller sings a song, Bold Turpin, 
about the celebrated highwayman. 
The other day, I discovered that in 
1903, this was turned into a rather 
lovely picture-book, and you'll see 
some images from it next. 








i 





' 



choirboy in Rochester, and a lover of Dickens's books, and 
his first appointment as an organist was at the nearby 
church at Shorne - the very village which is mentioned 
towards the end of Death and Mr Pickwick : in the 
churchyard, the mad sailor was buried, and Dismal 
Jemmy was the sole mourner at the funeral In walking to 
and from Shome, Bridge would often see Dickens, 
generally attended by a dog, who was then living at Gads 
"" w little he thought," says Bridge, recalling 


Dickens's grave in Westminster Abbey, 
the quiet country road, that in after; - 
repose in the Abbey, 


le pealing 


organ, to the full-voiced choir below, was to be actuated 
by the fingers of the boy who, I am afraid, was wont 
unduly to stare at him with feelings of admiration and 
curiosity. ” In later years. Bridge became associated with 
a musical board, the College of Organists, whose 
secretary happened to be called... DrTurpin.So, fora 
College dinner, Bridge set Bold Turpin to music, 
apparently to the great amusement of the secretary. 
There is a rendition of the song on youtube, and here is 
the link: 


► https: i 


r>. youtube, com/ watch?v=Ro_SknrgPSc 



But a question arises: why did 
Dickens include Bold Turpin in 
Pickwick ? I have often thought that 
it was gentle mockery of Harrison 
Ainsworth, whose novel about 
Turpin, Rookwood, was a big 
success just before Pickwick. 
Ainsworth was THE literary star 
before Dickens, the star whose 
light Dickens came to overshadow. 

I think that by inserting Bold 
Turpin, Dickens was effectively 
saying to Ainsworth: "See - I can 
even do Turpin, too." 
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Mere, eerer sraaiera poses aDouc a puD menuoneo in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, the Old Bull and Bush. As Peter 
notes, the pub features in a music hall song, Down at the 
Old Bull and Bush, which could be regarded as THE music 
hall song, because it was always sung in a long-running TV 
show, which was aired when I was a kid, called The Good 
Old Days: the show revived the traditions of music hall, 
and at the end the cast and audience would all sing Down 
at the Old Bull and Bush. My mother used to watch the 
show, because it brought back memories of her own 
childhood - as a little girl, she would regularly go to see 
music hall performances at the Hackney Empire. In Death 
and Mr Pickwick, there is a scene set at a music hall, and 
I did originally want this to be the Hackney Empire, in 
memory of my mother, but the Hackney Empire wasn't 
built at the time the scene was set, so I changed the 
music hall to the Shoreditch Empire. One little memory of 
my mother IS included in this scene though: she spoke 
about how she would chew tiger nuts - which were little 
sweet roots - during the performances, and so I included 
a mention of tiger nuts. Thanks Peter for another great 



“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
about Hampstead and the Old Bull 8t 
Bush inn. Perfectly located opposite 
the famous Golders Hill Park, The Old 
Bull and Bush is a building dating 
back to 1645. William Hogarth drank 
here, and is believed to have been 
involved in planting out the pub 
garden. Situated on Hampstead 
Heath, the ancient London park, this 
country pub has a long and varied 
history, and is the title name of the 
1920s music hall song Down at the 
Old Bull £t Bush' sung by Florrie 
Forde (you'll find the song on 
youtube). 




“Another talking point to discuss over a glass of 
wine is the unused tube station to the rear of 
the pub which has never opened... North End 
station, near Golders Green on the Northern 
Line, was conceived as the deepest station on 
the network at some 200 feet below ground. 
Work commenced in 1903 and was abandoned by 
1907 due to planning issues for the surface 
building and the comparatively low number of 
passengers predicted for the station. It is known 
by its nickname, Bull & Bush Station. During 
WWII the station was used for secret storage and 
is said to have been accessible only from the 
driver's cab on passing trains. 

The grassy hills of ‘The Heath’ are a short walk 
from the pub and provide a haven for local 
wildlife, whilst the popular natural swimming 
lakes draw a number of revellers during the 
summer months. Winter months are best spent 
at The Old Bull and Bush where guests and their 
beloved dogs can find a cosy corner beside an 
open fire and warm up after a brisk walk.” 
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► You see. I discovered online that there is a 
Pickwick cheese made by a company 
called Coombe Castle. Here is how the 
company’s website describes the cheese: 

► "Budding historians will recognise the 
name Pickwick from England s very 
talented author Charles Dickens who 
wrote a book called The Pickwick Papers. 
"How does this relate to cheese?" we hear 
you cry. Well, Harriet the historian, an 
avid eater of cheese, and avid reader of 
books, stated that our new caramelized 
onion cheese should be called ‘Pickwick’ 
after her favourite book. Pickwick is a 
super blend of mild english cheddar and 
sweet caramelised onions. The cook bakes 
the most delicious muffins with Pickwick 
and we like to eat them for elevenses 
with a mug of coffee whilst catching up 
with the cheese news." 


The Coombe Castle website also gives the 
following recipe for Pickwick Muffins, 
using the cheese: 

Serves: Makes 12 

Ready in: Prep: 10 minutes Cook: 10-30 
minutes 

Ingredients 

2 Medium free range eggs 
200g/7oz Caster Sugar 
250ml/1 cup whole milk 
125ml PA cup rapeseed Oil 
400g/12.5oz plain flour 
2 tsp baking powder 
1 tsp salt 

400g/12.5oz self raising flour 
100g/4oz Pickwick Cheese, grated 


Method 

1. Preheat oven to 200°C/400°F/Gas 6. 

2. Line muffin tray with paper muffin 
cases. 

3. Beat the eggs in a mixing bowl and then 
mix in the oil and milk. Add the sugar and 
whisk until dissolved. 

4. Sift in the dry ingredients: flour, baking 
powder and salt and mix until smooth. 

5. Mix in grated Pickwick Cheese 

6. Fill muffin cases TWO THIRDS full (this 
is important for the perfect size muffins) 
and bake in the middle of the oven for 25 
minutes (approx, depending on your oven) 

Serve with fruit chutney or a few fresh 
baby tomatoes. 



Now, I confess that I have never seen 
Pickwick Cheese on sale in my local 
store. Or, indeed, anywhere. But, not 
to be defeated, I decided to make a 
variation on the recipe, using the 
cheddar I happened to have in the 
fridge, and adding caramelised 
onions. (I fried half a chopped onion 
in melted butter, and tossed in a 
pinch of salt, some pepper, a little 
sugar, and also a pinch of an 
ingredient I highly recommend, 
Cook’s Companion Seasoning Blend, 
by Saison - but I guess any seasoning 
of your choice would do.) 




Another modification was that I used 
a combo of half chili-infused 
rapeseed oil and half vegetable oil. 
However, as I proceeded, my wife 
Elaine pointed out that the mixture 
just seemed too dry - there was 
perhaps a mistake in the quantities 
in the recipe. So, acting on Elaine’s 
advice, I added another egg, another 
cup of milk, and half a cup of the 
chili rapeseed & vegetable oil 
combo. Also, there seemed to be way 
too much flour to make just twelve 
muffins, so I doubled the quantity to 
twenty-four. 



















► (Do you have any ideas for 
Pickwick-themed cooking, or 
P/ckw/ck- themed food decoration? 
If so, record yourself cooking and 
eating, and I will make it a guest 
post - or even a series of guest 
posts - on this page.) 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post features Hogarth. Reading 
this, it strikes me that Seymour's Pickwick-forerunner, 
Peter Pickle, is a sort of Rake's Progress. I love the fact 
too that Peter has linked this to his previous post about 
the Old Bull & Bush. 

"Yesterday we heard that Hogarth drank in the Old Bush 
& Bull Inn and in Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
Hogarth's A Rake's Progress. Time to start a second short 
senes on Hogarth! 

A Rake's Progress tells the story of the fictional Tom 
Rakewell in a series of eight paintings. Tom inherits a 
fortune from his miserly father but then follows a path to 
vice and destruction. Painted in 1733, it followed the 
hugely successful A Harlot's Progress (1730) another 
‘modern moral subject’ which was sadly destroyed in a 
fire in 1 755. The paintings were bought from William 
Beckford at a Christie’s auction in 1 802. Mrs Soane bid 
570 guineas on her husband’s behalf. Originally hung at 
Soane's country villa, Pitzhanger Manor in Ealing, the 
paintings were moved back to Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1810. 
Then in 1 824, Soane re-hung them in his new Picture 
Room where you'll still findthem today. 




“Let's get the story started: 


In picture 1 The Heir - Tom finds new 
wealth: In this scene, we meet our hero, 
Tom Rakewell. He has just inherited a 
fortune following the death of his miserly 
father, whose house is now yielding up its 
hoarded wealth. Tom attempts to pay off 
a servant girl, Sarah Young - her gold ring 
revealing an earlier, now retracted, 
promise of marriage. Behind Tom, an 
inheritance lawyer steals gold coins, while 
an upholsterer attaching fabric to the 
walls finds a hiding place for money which 
tumbles out and servants find hidden 
treasures in the fireplace and money 
behind wall hangings. A starved cat looks 
for food in a chest full of silver. (Sir Pelzi 
at once spotted the cat in the picture.) 




“Picture 2 The Levee - Tom rises in 
society: In his new palatial town 
lodgings, Tom holds a morning 
reception in the manner of a 
fashionable gentleman. Several 
visitors arrive to offer their services: 
a jockey, a dancing-master (with 
violin), a landscape gardener 
(holding a plan), a poet, a tailor, and 
a musician (seated at the 
harpsichord, believed to be Hogarth's 
great rival, Handel.) On the wall 
nang three new Italian paintings. We 
imagine Hogarth’s scorn here - he 
was~known to dislike the fashion of 
acquiringOld Master works (which he 
called 'dark pictures') at the expense 
of paintings by British artists. 




“In Picture 3 The Orgy - The 
descent begins: It’s three o'clock in 
the morning and Tom, drunk, 
enjoys the attentions of prostitutes 
at the Rose Tavern in Covent 
Garden. A night watchman's staff 
and lantern lie beside him - 
souvenirs of a rowdy night in the 
streets. Two ladies relieve Tom of 
his watch. In the foreground, a 
woman undresses, getting ready to 
perform naked “postures” on a 
pewter dish, being carried into the 
chamber behind her. 




“The Party is over in picture 4 The Arrest: 
Tom has squandered nis fortune. On the 
way to the Queen’s birthday reception at 
St James’ Palace, he narrowly escapes 
arrest for debt. He is saved by the loyal 
Sarah Young, now a milliner, who pays his 
bail money with her meagre earnings. It is 
Queen Caroline's birthday - also St David's 
Day (1st March) - the two bailiffs wear 
leeks in their hats to mark the occasion. A 
street urchin steals Tom's gold-topped 
cane, while a lamplighter, distracted by 
the commotion, accidentally pours oil on 
Tom's wig. 


That’s it for today. Sit back, think about 
Tom's adventures so far ana look forward 
to Part 2 which I will present tomorrow!” 
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10 Crazy Facts From Bedlam, History’s Most Notorious 
Asylum - Listverse 

If Die road to hell Is paved with good Intentions, that path may well cut through the 
fetid halls of Belhlem Hospital, The institution began as a priory to 

USTVEPSECOM 


Peter Stadlera has posted about 
the Bedlam asylum. This was also 
known as "Bethlem" - and was 
where Thomas Clarke, in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, was sent. 

http://listverse.com/2014/04/02/ 
1 0-crazy-facts-from-bedlam- 
historys-most-notorious-asylum/ 
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► A famous scene in The Pickwick 
Papers concerns Mr Pickwick’s 
discovery of a piece of graffiti on a 
stone, which he believes to be 
ancient writing, but is actually just 
the work of a man called Bill 
Stumps, who has poor spelling and 
punctuation, and who incises “Bill 
Stumps, his Mark” in an odd way. 






In Death and Mr Pickwick, it is 
remarked that the idea of fooling 
antiquaries in this way has a long 
history - and indeed, the eighteenth- 
century print shown here is 
essentially the same joke as Bill 
Stumps: the fascinated antiquaries 
do not realise that the stone says: 
“Beneath this stone reposeth Claud 
Coster, tripe-seller of Impington, as 
doth his consort Jane.” But strangely 
enough, there was a real-world 
incident which has a lot in common 
with the Bill Stumps scene of 
Pickwick - and inaeed, the Bill 
Stumps stone actually became 
entangled with this incident. 




In 1 838, at the ancient Grave Creek 
Mound in West Virginia, a peculiar 
stone, with strange markings, was 
dug up, and submitted to a number 
of linguistic experts, many of whom 
believed, just like Mr Pickwick, that 
it was ancient writing. One scholar 
said four characters were ancient 
Greek; another claimed that four 
were Etruscan; five were said to be 
Runic; six, ancient Gaelic; seven, old 
Erse; ten, Phoenician; fourteen, old 
British; and sixteen, Celtiberic. One 
scholar even identified twenty-three 
Canaanite letters. However, it was 
concluded that the most likely 
explanation for the inscription was a 
hoax. 



But in 1 930, a certain Andrew Price informed 
the journal Science News Letter that if you 
held the stone at a certain angle, the 
inscription read: 

B I L-S T-U M 
PSSTONE 
0 C T-1 4-18 3 8 

This date agreed with the discovery of the 
stone, and of course was sufficiently close to 
the publication date of The Pickwick Papers 
to have inspired a hoaxer. The Bill Stumps 
explanation was accordingly published in 
Science News Letter as the correct one. 

But that wasn’t the end of the story. It took 
seventy-eight years, but in 2008, it was 
discovereathat the stone just could not be 
read as “Bill Stumps” by tilting it. Price had 
added a hoax upon a hoax ana shown once 
again that scholars can be fooled. 





And as a finale to this post... you 
will probably recall that, in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, Seymour’s son is 
annoyed by the use of Bill Stumps 
in an advertisement for Beecham’s 
Pills. Well, that advertisement is 
shown here. 


J 
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Here is another fantastic post by Peter Stadlera. I am 
struck by how many echoes of Death and Mr Pickwick, 
and The Pickwick Papers, occur in Hogarth's paintings. 
White's club, for instance, and madness in Bedlam. Even 
the idea of the dogs in the background "commenting" 
reminds me of Pickwick - Phiz would do things like this. 
And of course, the whole idea of a series of paintings has 
a lot in common with serialised fiction, like The Pickwick 
Papers. Marvellous post. Peter. 

“Here I am, back again. Today we’ll see the final stages 
of the Rake's Progress. In picture 5 TheMarriage- Tom’s 
desperate sham:1mpovenshed, but accustomed to a life 
of luxury and excess, Tom marries an old woman for her 
fortune. The shabby setting is Marylebone church, then a 
well-known venue for clandestine weddings on the 
northern fringes of London. Tom is clearly more 
interested in the pretty young maid than in his one-eyed 
bride. Two dogs (one of which has also lost an eye) 
present a grotesque parody of the marriage. Behind 
them, Sarah Young and her mother are being held back at 






► “Picture 6 takes us to The Gaming 
House - Tom loses everything: We are 
in White's Club, in Soho. Tom, wigless 
and cursing his fate, has just 
gambled away his second fortune. 
He’s not the only loser here - a 
dejected highwayman (with pistol 
ana mask protruding from his pocket) 
sits by the fire, and a nobleman, 
eager to continue playing, pleaas 
with a moneylender for an advance. 
Only two croupiers have noticed the 
smoke curling in from behind the 
panelling. Everyone else gambles on, 
unaware of the impending danger. 
Now tension has reached its highest 
point. 



jfc 'ft 


“We follow our hero in picture 7 to The 
Prison - The beginninsof Tom’s end: Tom is 
now an inmate of the Fleet, London's 
infamous debtors' prison. Many prisoners are 
pursuing hapless schemes in the hope of 
freedom. Beside Tom lies a rejected script he 
has written. An older man with a beard has 
dropped a sheet of paper on which he has 
proposed a scheme for paying 'ye Debts of ye 
Nation' (a reference to a scheme for paying 
the national debt put forward by Hogarth's 
father). In the background another tries to 
make fools' gold at a forge. Tom has sunk into 
despair, ancfis exhibiting the first signs of 
impending madness. The beer-boy harasses 
him for payment while the gaoler demands 
that his weekly bill is paid. Tom’s wife scolds 
him for having squandered her fortune. Sarah 
Young, visiting with their child, has fainted 
from distress at the scene. 




“Picture 8 is the final picture: Tom has 
descended into madness. He is now in 
Bethlem Hospital or ‘Bedlam’, as it was 
known. The inmates around him - a tailor, 
a musician, an astronomer and an 
archbishop - are suffering various 
delusions. One man thinks he is a king, 
but is naked, carrying a straw crown and 
sceptre. Bedlam is open to the public (as 
indeed it really was), and two fashionable 
ladies are sightseeing - for them, it’s an 
amusing day out, observing the poor 
suffering lunatics. The ever faithful Sarah 
Young sits, weeping, by Tom's side. 


Wow, now we have finished watching 
those fascinating pictures. They are like 
an exciting movie. Marvellous. I hope you 
enjoyed the show!” 
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The first two pictures that accompany this 

B ost were chosen because thev represent the 
ickens Fellowship of the 1920s. They show a 
book and one of its pages - the book was 
published in 1 927, and is currently on sale on 
ebay; and, as you can see, it comes with a 
contemporary admission ticket to the Dickens 
House. These pictures set the scene: I want 
to talk about the behaviour of the Dickens 
Fellowship of that period. There is a 
“J’accuse” on my lips. 

I have spoken on several occasions about the 
“Holy Grail” of my research: the unpublished 
350-page manuscript The Life of Robert 
Seymour, which mysteriously vanished in the 
1 920s. As I have said before, I strongly 
suspect that this was deliberately suppressed 
by Dickensians of that era - but even if I am 
wrong about that, Dickensians do not 
altogether escape blame for its 
disappearance. 



The reason is that, in that period, the 
American, Dr Samuel Lambert, came over 
to England to investigate Seymour’s life 
and his role in The Pickwick Papers. I have 
mentioned Lambert before - and that he 
found the Dickens Fellowship was most 
unwilling to talk to him. Also, the 
Fellowship attacked Lambert shortly 
afterwards in their journal The 
Dickensian, saying that the idea that 
Seymour had any significant role in the 
creation of The Pickwick Papers was 
“exploded long ago”, and was not even 
worthy of serious consideration. 

The point is, if the Dickensians HAD taken 
a helpful line towards Lambert, the 
obvious thing would be for them to point 
him straight in the direction of the 
manuscript. 




They certainly KNEW about the 
manuscript: one of their prominent 
members, J.F. Dexter, had examined 
it when it was put up for auction at 
Sotheby’s in 1919; another member, 
Walter T. Spencer, had even 
attempted to buy the manuscript at 
that auction, but he could not afford 
the reserve price; I have also seen a 
magazine article about the 
manuscript in a scrapbook compiled 
by the Fellowship, and which is 
currently in the Dickens House. 

These three things confirm that the 
Dickens Fellowship was well aware of 
the manuscript’s existence. 



DICKENS MEMENTO 
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► Moreover, the Dickensians could 
even have told Lambert where it 
was located: there is a letter by J 
F. Dexter in the British Library, 
which was discovered a few years 
ago, where he admits that a very 
high reserve price was set for the 
manuscript, and so it didn’t sell - 
in other words, it would have been 
returned by Sotheby’s to the then 
owner, a Miss Morewood. 




► If the manuscript had been mentioned to 
Lambert, he would undoubtedly have 
gone straight to Miss Morewood, and it 
would probably have survived to this day. 
Instead, because of the Fellowship’s 
behaviour, this manuscript has in all 
likelihood been lost forever, with no 
record being made of its contents. Who 
knows what insights into the creation of 
The Pickwick Papers it contained? And 
that is to say nothing of the loss of a huge 
amount of biographical detail about one 
of the most important graphic artists of 
the nineteenth century. 

► I was working with scraps about Seymour 
and the origins of Pickwick when I wrote 
my novel. And I say again: the manuscript 
consisted of 350 UNPUBLISHED PAGES. 


‘J’accuse.” 
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Peter Stadlera's great series of posts 
relating to Death and Mr Pickwick now 
turns towards the printers of The Pickwick 
Papers, Bradbury and Evans. When I was 
doing my research for the novel, I went to 
examine the Bradbury and Evans archive 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. I have 
to say, it was probably the least 
informative archive I encountered. The 
one good thing about this trip to Oxford 
was that I stayed overnight in a 
guesthouse called Pickwick, whose sign 
showed Mr Pickwick, posed as Seymour 
drew him in the "Mr Pickwick Addresses 
the Club" picture. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
the printers Bradbury & Evans in Lombard 
Street... I have compiled some interesting 
facts about that company: 



“Bradbury and Evans (est. 1830) was an English printing 
and publishing business founded by William Bradbury 
( 1 799- 1 869) and Frederick Mullett Evans ( 1 804- 1 870) in 
London. For the first ten years they were printers, then 
added publishing in 1841 after they purchased Punch 
magazine. As printers they did work for Joseph Paxton, 
Edward Moxon and Chapman and Hall (publishers of The 
Pickwick Papers). Dickens left Chapman and Hall in 1844 
and Bradbury and Evans became his new publisher. 

Bradbury and Evans published William Makepeace 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair in 1847 (as a serial), as well as 
most of his longer fiction. The firmoperated from offices 
at no. 11 Bouverie Street, no. 85 Fleet Street, and no. 4- 14 
Lombard Street, London (now Lombard Lane). After 
Bradbury and Evans broke with Dickens in 1859, they 
founded the illustrated Hteraiy magazine Once A Week, 
which competed with Dickens' new All The Year Round 
(formerly Household Words). Among the artists who 
contributed illustrations to the firm's publications: John 
Leech and John Tenniel. In 1861 Evans' daughter, Bessie 
Evans, married Dickens' son, Charles Dickens, Jr. . 

The founders' sons, William Hardwick Bradbury (1832- 
1892) and Frederick Moule Evans (1832-1902), continued 
the business." 


U 
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An interesting question is: why did 
Pickwick decline, and go from being the 
most famous novel in the world for almost 
a century, to one of Dickens’s least-read 
novels? In Death and Mr Pickwick, I 
suggest that it could be related to the rise 
of mobility: Pickwick is essentially a travel 
book, but by the mid-1930s travel was 
available as never before, via cars, trains 
and planes. People no longer needed 
Pickwick as their means of seeing the 
world. However, I am increasingly 
wondering whether the decline of 
Pickwick is related to something else - the 
appearance of a new graphic 
phenomenon. I am talking about the rise 
of the superhero, beginning with 
Superman’s first appearance in Action 
Comics #1 , in 1 938. 





When you think about it, the superhero 
represents the antithesis of Mr Pickwick. Samuel 
Pickwick is characterised by incompetence; 
Superman by ultra-competence, as a result of his 
superpowers. And, above all, Samuel Pickwick is 
characterised by a fat, out-of-shape body, in 
contrast to the superhero’s honed muscularity. 



Superman’s secret identity of Clark 
Kent can even be seen as a 
transition between the two 
characters: Superman’s body, allied 
to the weak vision and mild 
manners of a spectacles-wearer, 
like Mr Pickwick. 




One cannot say that Superman 
started Pickwick’s decline - by 1938, 
Pickwick’s popularity was already on 
the wane - but perhaps the rise of 
the superhero is indicative of a 
change in public mood, and once 
Superman appeared on the scene, he 
was soon seen everywhere, including 
in World War 2 propaganda, and 
perhaps this drove out the graphic 
traditions associated with Mr 
Pickwick. Before Superman, Mr 
Pickwick was the most famous 
cartoon image in the world, and 
Seymour's "Mr Pickwick Addresses the 
Club" hailed as 'The Mona Lisa of 
book illustrations" ; not so 
afterwards. 





And there was also The Blimp, 
characterised by his ability to fly... 
very slowly. (And then only if the 
wind was with him.) The very fact 
that these “heroes” were used for 
humour implies that there is 
something incompatible between 
Pickwickian body-shape and the 
concept of a superhero. 



The one ‘serious’ fat hero known to me is Bouncing 
Boy, who appeared in the Legion of Superheroes strip 
when I was a kid. But this character, who had the 
ability to inflate himself, and bounce like a rubber 
ball, was so ludicrous that pretty soon he lost his 
superpower, and became an ordinary mortal, as 
though the editors of the strip thought: “Bouncing 
Boy is just too ridiculous to use.” 
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Here is another fantastic Peter Stadlera 
post! I now know that I have to visit 
Cannes, on a Death and Mr Pickwick 
expedition! Thank you, Peter! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
Lord Brougham's nose. Let's have a look at 
the person with that nose. Henry 
Brougham (1778-1868) was one of Britain's 
leading reform politicians of the 
nineteenth century. Through the force of 
his oratory before Parliament, Brougham 
helped secure passage of some of the 
country's most important legislative 
efforts in his generation. As the first 
Baron Brougham and Vaux, he was 
sometimes referred to as ‘the Terror of 
the Senate’ and enjoyed great fame 
throughout the land. 




“He holds the record for the longest non- 
stop speech given in the House of 
Commons - it lasted six hours. He 
invented a four-wheeled horse-drawn 
carriage that was named after him, a 
brougham. A foe of slavery, he introduced 
the Public Education Bill in 1820 and was 
one of the primary founders of London 
University in 1828. In 1830 Brougham 
accepted an offer from the Whig 
government to become Lord Chancellor 
under the Prime Minister, Earl Grey. 

Brougham had nicknamed his second 
daughter, born in 1821, ‘Tullia’. She was 
in poor health throughout her life and 
died in 1839. The loss was said to have 
devastated him. She was the first woman 
to be buried at Lincoln's Inn. 




“In 1844, Brougham wrote a novel, 
Albert Lunel, or the Chateau of 
Languedoc, set in the south of 
France where he preferred to 
vacation. Through his influence the 
city became a sanatorium for the 
leading citizens of Europe. As a 
result, the beach front became 
known as the Promenade des 
Anglais. In Cannes he built himself 
a comfortable home, the Villa 
Eleanore-Louise (named after his 
daughter Eleonore-Louise). 



► “When he died in 1868, the City of 
Cannes designated the section of 
the Grand Jas Cemetery in which 
Brougham was buried as the British 
Cemetery. In Cannes you’ll also 
find his statue. 

1 
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Today, I am delighted to welcome Andrew 
Kirschner, of The Philadelphia Pickwick 
Club, as a guest poster on the Death and 
Mr Pickwick page. So let me hand over to 
Andrew, and he can tell us more about the 
club. 

“As the popularity of Pickwick surged 
during its original release, groups 
assembled to hear readings of the latest 
instalments - these meetings made 
Pickwick a social event as well. I've been 
told some of these readings were 
performed in theatrical voices in an effort 
to bring the colorful characters to life. 
These gatherings were the precursor of 
what became Pickwick Clubs - several of 
which remain active today. 




The Philadelphia Pickwick Club was founded in 1981 by an 
ex-pat living in Philadelphia, Michael Harwood, and 
several of his friends - a few of which remain members of 
the club today. Traditionally, the members of the dubs 
are all assigned names of the characters in The Pickwick 
Papers - my character name is Slasher 1 . (When club 
memberships swell, lesser known characters are selected 
for new members. While not a major character, as a 
physician myself, I love the name Slasher- a physician 
with a small role in the book. ) Each club has its own 'Mr. 
Pickwick'- Michael Harwood served as our Mr. Pickwick 
until his untimely death in 2002. 

Our club has always maintained close ties with its sister 
club in London, and several of our members are 
corresponding members of that club as well. Author and 
Charles Dickens' great great grandson Cedric Charles 
Dickens was 'Mr. Smiggers'in the Philadelphia club. 

The photo shows me, Slasher, with our own Mr. Pickwick, 
Richard Bravo, in front of the club’s pipe rack, which 
serves as the club roster. Our meetings take place at the 
former site of the Dickens Inn in the historical part of 
Philadelphia. 

(More from Andrew tomorrow. ) 
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► It is always fascinating to link 
Death and Mr Pickwick to a modern 
phenomenon, like rock music, as 
Peter Stadlera has done in his 
latest post. 

► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about the Hornsey Wood Tavern 
and wonder if this place is still in 
existence to have a pint of cider or 
ale. 





lalte of JioniBtp.-Uiooli Jiousr. 





“From the 1750s on, it became a 
popular place for Londoners to 
escape from the smoke and grime 
of the city and relax in green and 
pleasant surroundings. In 1758 it 
was reported to be the most 
popular resort in the area. The 
large lake was much frequented by 
cockney anglers. For some time 
prior to the demolition of the 
house, the grounds were used for 
pigeon-shooting by a gun-club.” 
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Here is the latest news about Sir Pelzi, 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick cat. 

“Today we see Sir Pelzi warming up for 
some typing at the keyboard. In a recent 
post we saw Sir Pelzi using quite 
oldfashioned technology - a ball pen and 
writing pad. But he said he's a modern 
cat, who deals with modern technology, 
and he wanted me to take some pictures 
to show Lady and Dory his professional 
side in creating fascinating background 
posts on Death and Mr Pickwick. Well, 
let's draw the curtain on Sir Pelzi our 
beloved Secretary General. At the 
moment he's listening to Al Stewart's 
album Year Of The Catl” 
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► Here is the second guest post by Andrew 
Kirschner, of The Philadelphia Pickwick Club. 
Over to Andrew. 

► Atypical meeting of the PPC.... 

► Our club has a general membership meeting 
three times a year, with the biggest attendance 
at the Christmas meeting in December. Our 
group convenes at the site of the former Dickens 
Inn in historic Headhouse Square in Philadelphia. 
Prior to the formal beginning of the meeting, 
members assemble at the pub for some pre- 
meeting drinks; a time to catch up with fellow 
members, and to meet guests who may 
eventually become proposed members of the 
club. Club members can be identified by their 
burgundy ties featuring the iconic Mr. Pickwick - 
hand extended as in the famous Seymour 
illustration. At 1 o'clock on the dot, the Sargent 
at Arms rings the bell (incidentally- a God awful, 
ear shattering bell...) signalling the time for 
members to reassemble in the main dining room 
and begin the meeting. 



At the Christmas meeting, members are handed a 
steaming glass of Smoking Bishop - a traditional Victorian 
Christmas"beverage - as they enter the room. Members 
and their guests are asked to stand at their tables until 
the meeting is called to order, and the club's copy of The 
Pickwick Papers is ‘tabled 1 at the chairman's table. The 
Benevolent Clergyman of Dingly Dell (who in our club is 
an actual Catholic Priest! ) does the benediction before 
the meeting. It is then that Mr. Trundle presents his 'only 
speech', ana utters the words Will you permit me to have 
the pleasure sir?' to our Mr. Pickwick, who then responds. 
Everyone is invited to be seated at that point. 

There are a couple of rules which apply to members and 
guests, and which when broken, result in a fine (the 
purchase of a bottle of Port for the club). These include 
not wearing the club tie, taking off your jacket, and not 
being excused for the rest room prior to the toast to the 
Queen and the President. There are others which aren't 
necessarily written in stone - which can occasionally 
make the rules seem arbitrary, but the net result is that 
the club has a lot of Port at its disposal. Yours truly has 
been proudly fined at virtually every meeting I have ever 
attended. 





fJ ' 1 


Philadelphia Pickwick Club 


There are several brief presentations, including a 
business meeting where the state of the dub is 
discussed, the introduction of guests, and a speech by 
the main guest - usually a speaTcer with some notoriety, 
or someone with a good 'Pickwickian 1 connection. At each 
meeting, a dub member is asked to present 'himself- a 

K erformance as the character they were given from the 
apers. After the toast, Mr. Pickwick 'gradously responds' 
to the club, often with some thank-yous to the Inn and its 
staff, some jokes, and comments about the meeting. The 
papers are then removed, and the meeting is closed. 

Over the years, I've brought several friends and family 
members to meetings - some of whom have gone on to 
become members. It's always fun trying to describe the 
meeting to someone I've invited, and then gauging their 
feelings about the meeting after the fact, it's all just a 
little crazy. 

The photo is an older picture of the PPC, likely from the 
early 1990's, notable for the presence of Cedric Charles 
Dickens (grey suit in the front row) formerly our Mr. 
Smiggers, and our club founder, Michael Harwood two 
people to the left of Mr. Dickens. 

(There will be another post by Andrew tomorrow. ) 
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In this post by Peter Stadlera there is an 
amazing connection at the end to the 
modern-day actor Patrick Stewart, famous 
for Star Trek and X-Men. Peter's posts 
bring out the richness of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, and I am deeply grateful to him 
for his researches into the novel. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
Buckstone's Second Thoughts and wonder 
who Stephen is referring to: 

John Baldwin Buckstone (1802-1879), an 
actor and dramatist, was born at Hoxton 
on 14 Sept. 1802. In his eleventh year he 
was placed on board a man-of-war; but 
through the intervention of a relative, 
who objected to his entering on an 
arduous career at so tender an age, he 
was brought back and again sent to 
school. 




“On 30 Jan. 1823 he made his first appearance 
in London at the Surrey Theatre in the character 
of Ramsay the watchmaker in the Fortunes of 
Nisei. He joined in 1827 the company of Mr. D. 
Terry at the Adelphi, appearing as Bobby Trot in 
his own drama entitled Luke the Labourer on 1 
Oct. At the Adelphi, Buckstone was introduced 
by Terry to Sir Walter Scott, an event which gave 
him the ambition to have a general literary 
career. This theatre was also the scene of some 
of his best known dramas. 

In 1840 he paid a visit to the United States. After 
his return in 1842 he again connected himself 
with the Haymarket. During an engagement of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean at the Haymarket in 
1848, the manager, with a view to strengthening 
the cast of Macbeth, was ill-advised enough to 
put Buckstone into the part of the First Witch. 
The well-known and peculiar voice of the 
comedian, issuing from the grim figure of the 
witch, shook the house with almost 
unappeasable laughter. 




“Buckstone was not what is sometimes called an 
objective actor. To a great extent he was 
Buckstone in every character. It might be 
objected that on occasions his acting was 
somewhat too broad; but this defect was lost 
sight of in his infectious self-complacency and 
overflow of fun. He had sometimes a way of 
pausing before he uttered a joke, and, when he 
had wound up the house to expectancy, of 
discharging it with a rapidity and elation that 
were irresistible. Here you see him as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek in Twelfth Night. In 1853 he became 
manager of the Haymarket, and remained in that 
capacity until within three years of his death. He 
was scarcely better known as an actor than as a 
prolific dramatist. Of his stage productions, 
amounting to between one and two hundred, 
scarcely one was a failure, while many were 
unusual successes. He had great knowledge of 
stage effect, much humour, though of a broad 
kina, nor was he deficient in pathos, or in such 
characterisation as commends itself to 
audiences. 




“Among his best known productions are The 
Wreck Ashore, Victorine, The Dream at Sea, 
Green Bushes, and The Flowers of the 
Forest, performed at theAdelphi; Married 
Life, Single Life, Rural Felicity, Leap Year, or 
the Ladies' Privilege, Second Thoughts, and 
Nicholas Flam, performed at the Haymarket; 
and Popping the Question and Our Mary 
Anne, at Drury Lane. Buckstone was also a 
humorous speaker. His addresses at the 
dinners of the Theatrical Fund and on his own 
benefit nights were always attractive. A 
sketch in the New Monthly Magazine, 
describing the career of an optimist 
perverted into a misanthrope by his 
experience of life, shows in its cynicism of 
tone and gravity of intention qualities far 
different from those which he displayed as an 
actor. In 1 859 he wrote a preface to the Rev. 
Henry Bellows's Claims of the Drama. 



“After quitting the stage he sank into 
gradual decay, and he died on 31 
Oct. 1879. Buckstone had a close 
association with Fanny Fitzwilliam 
and was engaged to marry her but 
unfortunately she died a month 
before the planned event. Sightings 
of his ghost have been seen, by 
stagehands, standing in the wings of 
the Haymarket especially during 
comedy performances - and on 25 
August 2009 The Daily Telegraph 
reported that the actor Patrick 
Stewart (I think you know him as 
Captain Picard in Star Trek ) had seen 
the ghost during a performance of 
Waiting for Godot. 
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"...a glass of port before lunch 
and another before dinner..." 

- Madame Jeanne Calmenl. aides! human 
who ever Hoed. 122years I64days 


Today, we have the third in the series of three guest 

S ' s by Andrew Kirschner, of the Philadelphia Pickwick 
. I am sure that we would all like to thank Andrew 
for these posts, which have been very entertaining and 
informative about the phenomenon of the real-world 
Pickwick club, a phenomenon which first emerged in the 
heyday of The Pickwick Papers. Here’sAndrew: 

One of my favorite things that arose out of my long 
association with the Philadelphia Pickwick Club is my love 
affair with Port - a drink that makes many appearances 
throughout Dickens' work. I was first served a glass of 
Port when I was 1 8 years old by Michael Harwood, one of 
the founding members of the PPC, and its first Mr. 
Pickwick. He had brought a bottle with him to a dinner at 
our home, and said 'Andrew, I'm about to ruin all other 
wine for you!' After leaving the bottle on the counter for 
several hours, he decanted it, and poured me the first 
glass of vintage Port I ever enjoyed. Indeed, he had 
ruined me for all other winesf! I ve been an avid collector 




At the Pickwick Club, members are 
fined for various infractions of the 
club rules - and the cost is a bottle 
of Port. Needless to say, there are 
plenty of fines and there is never, 
ever a shortage of Port. Sadly for 
many members of the club, this 
will be the only exposure to Port 
they ever have, and they will miss 
out on the wonderful variety of 
Ports there are out there to enjoy. 
In the U.S., Port is often thought of 
as a dessert wine - but honestly, it 
should be enjoyed whenever you 
would serve a full bodied wine. 





► Originally created around 1767, Port is a 
fortified wine with roughly twice the alcohol in a 
typical bottle of red wine. It gets its sweet taste 
by the addition of a strong grape derived liqueur, 
Aguardente, to the partially fermented wine - a 
process that halts further fermentation leaving 
more sugar and birthing Port's bold flavors. 
Vintage Ports are typically the best, but there 
are wonderful less expensive options to drink 
when it's not necessarily a special occasion. (Of 
course, my credo is that Port makes any event a 
special occasion!!) 

► I am proud to say, I probably enjoyed a half 
dozen Ports while reading Death and Mr. 

Pickwick - what better way to connect to the 
history of Pickwick? 1 .? 

► This photo shows The Harry Potter wine cellar 
under the stairs, at my home. 

► And yes, it's all Port! 
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GMTV - The Great Bruce Forsyth 
Social Club Mr Motivator Workout 
January 1996 



I have spoken before about how I 
used to write about unusual leisure 
activities, including unusual clubs 
and societies, and that this was a 
great preparation for writing Death 
and Mr Pickwick. Just about the best 
time I ever had during this period of 
my writing career was when I met 
the Bruce Forsyth Social Club, whose 
members pay tribute to the veteran 
toupee-wearing entertainer Bruce 
Forsyth by wearing pieces of carpet 
on their heads. Here they are, on TV. 


https : / / www. f acebook. com / deathan 
dmrpickwick/posts/758004284333426 
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Peter Stadlera has now turned his attention to 
another theatrical person mentioned in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, Robert Keeley. As I read Peter's 
post, I was struck by how Keeley's life connects 
to so many other aspects of Death and Mr 
Pickwick : Sheridan, Tom and Jerry, Dickens etc. 
One person mentioned by Peter here, R.B. 

Peake, was someone who appeared in an early 
draft of Death and Mr Pickwick but was later cut 
out. Peake wrote some prose to accompany 
Seymour's sketches, which was published after 
Seymour's death as a collected volume. In all 
likelihood, this volume was a desperate attempt 
to raise money by Mrs Seymour, after her 
husband's suicide. 


“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe meet Robert 
Keeley in the role of Billy Black in Richard 
Brinsley Peake's 100 Pound Note. 


A 



“Robert Keeley (1793-1869) was an English 
actor-manager, comedian and female 
impersonator of the nineteenth century. 
He was born in London as one of sixteen 
children, his father being a watchmaker. 
Keeley was an apprentice printer to 
Hansard, but dissatisfied with this career 
he joined a travelling acting company. He 
was at the RichmondTheatre in 1813 
before moving to Norwich for four years 
and then to the West London Theatre. He 
made his professional London debut at the 
Olympic Theatre in 1818 as Leporello in 
Don Giovanni in London, based on Mozarts 
opera. In 1819 Keeley appeared at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and played the 
original Jemmy Green in Tom and Jerry, or 
Life in London by William Thomas 
Moncrieff at the Adelphi Theatre during 
1821-2. 




“At the end of 1821 Keelev appeared at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre under Daniel Egerton, 
and in April 1 822 he played Jerry in Life in 
London. Later in 1 822 Keeley appeared with 
Charles Kemble at the Royal Opera House in 
Covent Garden. In 1823 he appeared at the 
English Opera House as the original Fritz in 
Presumption; or, the Fate of Frankenstein by 
Richard Brinsley Peake; and the Gardener in 
Frozen Lake by James Planche, both roles 
having been written for him. Returning to 
Covent Garden for several years, Keeley went 
on to appear in Ben Jonson s Every Man in his 
Humour and Richard Brinsley Sheridan's The 
Rivals. On 26 June 1829 he married Mary 
Anne Goward who afterwards was billed as 
Mrs Keeley and who regularly appeared with 
him. Between 1832 ana 1842 they acted at 
Covent Garden, at the Adelphi with John 
Buckstone, at the Olympic with Charles 
Mathews, and at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane with William Charles Macready. 



“In 1 837 they visited America, but the 
venture was not a success and they returned 
to Great Britain in 1838 and joined the 
company of Lucia Elizabeth vestris, acting 
with her until 1 841 . With his wife he 
managed the Lyceum Theatre from 1 844 to 
1847, putting on, among other productions, 
adaptations from the works of Charles 
Dickens; here he played the nurse Mrs. Gamp 
in Martin Chuzzlewit, for which role he was 
coached by Dickens himself, Trotty Veck in 
The Chimes, and Mrs Caudle in Mrs Caudle's 
Curtain Lectures by Douglas Jerrold. It was 
said of the 5' 2" rea-headed Keeley "however 
he may multiply his characters, vary his 
dresses, his wigs, or his words, it is Robert 
Keeley, and nothing else". Robert Keeley died 
on 3 February 1869 at his home in Brompton, 
London, and was buried in Brompton 
Cemetery.” 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, there is a 
section dealing with a document 
about Pickwick village, and I remark: 
“Amongst the village’s population in 
the early nineteenth century, when 
the document was seemingly written, 
were quarrymen and labourers.” 

That little word “quarrymen”, which 
seems so inconsequential, can 
actually lead us into an extraordinary 
subterreanean world. Because, 
underneath the Corsham area of 
Wiltshire, where Pickwick is located, 
is a huge bunker, where the British 
government would have been located 
in the event of a nuclear war. 






The bunker grew out of the network of 
stone quarries, which started in the 
eighteenth century. Completed in 1961, 
the bunker had the capacity to survive 
independently from the outside world for 
30 days, and was designed to 
accommodate the Prime Minister, 
Ministers, Senior Officials, and 4000 staff. 
The photographs here show not only the 
chambers of the nuclear bunker, but also 
vestiges of the bunker’s former life as a 
quarry, and as an ammunition store and 
arms factory during the Second World War. 
Note the graffiti, carvings and tools from 
the days of quarrying, and also the murals 
which decorated the subterranean 
factory. You can find out more 
at: http://corsham.thehumanjourney.net 



The existence of the nuclear 
bunker was kept secret for many 
years, but I remember hearing 
about it during the writing of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, and I 
wondered whether it could possibly 
have appeared in one of the 
sections set in modern times. In 
the end, though, I dropped that 
idea. But it does occur to me that 
if Death and Mr Pickwick fanfic 
ever gets going (and Frank 
Bouchier-Hayes has already penned 
one piece) the nuclear bunker 
could be the setting for a tale. 















Strangely enough, one of the 
murals - which are the work of the 
artist Olga Lehmann - DOES have 
an image of a character who looks 
rather like Mr Pickwick, as you can 
see. I have been unable to find out 
whether that is just a coincidence, 
but I strongly suspect that it IS 
Lehmann's take on Mr Pickwick, as 
the location would surely have 
brought Mr Pickwick to mind. 
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Yes, that’s me, and rugby legend 
Martin Offiah. We met at the 
weekend, on a short tour of 
London sites associated with the 
bareknuckle era of boxing, the era 
of Pierce Egan and the Daffy Club, 
as featured in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 



► The tour was led by Alex Joanides, 
whose historical knowledge is truly 
extraordinary. You’ll see me here 
at one stop on the tour, the site 
behind the National Gallery, 
marked The Hampton Site, where 
the boxing pub, the Horse and 
Dolphin, once stood. The pub’s 
customers would certainly have 
included Egan. 



And the landlord of the Horse and 
Dolphin was the boxer Bill 
Richmond, the subject of Luke G. 
Williams’s great new book,, 
Richmond Unchained. It was a 
tremendous pleasure to meet Luke 
on the tour - he signed my copy of 
Richmond Unchained. 





► The signing took place in the Tom 
Cribb pub, and you’ll see me posed 
before the Bill Richmond plaque in 
the pub, which was unveiled 
earlier this year. 




But back to Martin. I am the first to 
admit that my knowledge of rugby is 
minute. I did not know, for instance, 
that Martin played rugby league, 
rather than rugby union. However, I 
asked Martin whether he had ever 
faced the New Zealand haka, and he 
said that he had done so once, in a 
rugby sevens match. 

“Was that scary?” I asked. The 
staring, punching, tongue-wagging, 
body-slapping Maori wardance would 
scare the life out of me. 

“If you think that’s scary, “ he said, 
“you’re playing the wrong game.” 
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Britain 
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Washington Irving 


Start Classics 


Here is Peter Stadlera's latest post. In this, 
he explores the background to a character. 

Mr Lamb, created by Washington Irving, who 
provided the inspiration for Dickens's story 
The Tusgs's at Ramsgate - the story that 
Dickens was working on when he received the 
offer to write Pickwick. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about a 
character of Washington Irving’s ‘Mr Lamb’ 
and wonder who this ‘Mr Lamb’ is and where 
he comes from. Let's do some research. 

We know that Washington Irving was lodging 
in Canonbury Tower in Islington when he 
spent some time in Britain. Irving wrote a 
short story named Little Britain and the 
Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent, 
published in 1 820, documenting his travel 
experiences in literary form. 



► “Historically, Little Britain referred 
to a small district in the City just 
north of London Wall, including the 
street with the same name. It is 
mentioned in Dickens' Great 
Expectations as the location of 
Jaggers' office. It is also mentioned 
in Waverley by Sir Walter Scott in 
connection with the publication of 
a manuscript. 




“Washington Irving described this district in 
the opening paragraph of The Sketch Book of 
Geoff rey Crayon: ‘In the centre of the great 
City of London lies a small neighborhood, 
consisting of a cluster of narrow streets and 
courts, of very venerable and debilitated 
houses, which goes by the name of LITTLE 
BRITAIN. Christ Church School and St 
Bartholomew's Hospital bound it on the west; 
Smithfield and Long Lane on the north; 
Aldersgate Street, like an arm of the sea, 
divides it from the eastern part of the city; 
whilst the yawning gulf of Bull-and-Mouth 
Street separates it from Butcher Lane and 
the regions of Newgate. Over this little 
territory, thus bounded and designated, the 
great dome of St. Paul's, swelling above the 
intervening houses of Paternoster Row, Amen 
Corner, and Ave-Maria Lane, looks down with 
an air of motherly protection". 



“As we already said, Little Britain is also the nam< 
a street in the City of London running from St. 
Martin's Le Grand in the east to West Smithfield ir 
the west. It forms the northern boundary of St 
Bartholomew's Hospital and is situated in the 
Aldersgate and Farringdon Within wards. Postman' 
Park is also bounded by Little Britain. Now back tc 
the short story of Irving and Mr Lamb, in Little 
Britain, Washington Irving tells the story of the 
Lambs and the Trotters - two families with the 
desire to live a frivolous, gaudy lifestyle. 





“As the story goes, the Lambs were a 
well-known butcher family. They were 
very friendly and well-liked in tne 
neighborhood. Eventually Mr. Lamb, a 
hard working, down-to-earth butcher, had 
made enough money to close down the 
shop and retire. The town was happy for 
him. 

Well not long after, one of his daughters 
was invited to be in attendance at a grand 
annual ball. Needless to say, this ruined 
all of the Lamb woman. From that time 
on, all of the women in the family were 
viewed as snobby, snooty upper-class 
people. Irving describes them as, ‘smitten 
with a passion for high life.’ The Lambs 
would start having balls of their own, and 
would neglect to invite any of their old 
friends, only the high-class elite. 




“The Lambs had become the talk and 
detestation of the town. Through all 
of this, no respect was ever lost for 
Mr. Lamb, he was the only one in the 
family who could not be made 
fashionable. Then the Trotters 
appear. The Trotters were an upper- 
class family who had just moved in 
because of the passing of Mr. Trotter. 
The story explains how Mr. Trotter 
was the one who suppressed the 
female Trotters’ ambitions for 
elegancy. So once Mr. Trotter was 
gone, the women were free to do as 
they pleased, and they did. The story 
tells how they took on the Lamb 
family to see who could be more 
fashionable. “ 
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I posted recently about the “Holy 
Grail” of my research, the 350-page 
unpublished manuscript, The Life of 
Robert Seymour, which mysteriously 
vanished in 1928. In my post, I said 
that I strongly suspected that the 
manuscript was deliberately 


suppressed by the Dickens Fellowship 
of that period. Why did I say that? Is 
it simply malice on my part? Not at 


all. There are very good reasons for 
thinking that Dickensiansof the 
1920s did indeed suppress the 
manuscript. It’s a question of timing 
- of when a Sotheby's auction took 
place, and when a book was 
published. 


A 



First, let me say that I have seen the manuscript’s 
author, Rowland Morewood, described as “a meticulous 
researcher", and if that is so, it seems b'kety that he 
would have noticed the major discrepancies in the 
account of Pickwick’s origin as told by Dickens - the very 
discrepancies which I myself noticed, and wrote about in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. Given the sheer size of the 
manuscript, Morewood probably found other material 
which shot holes in Dickens’s account. For instance, I 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick that the engraver 
Ebenezer Landells said that Seymour created Sam Weller; 
Morewood might have traced Landells’ diary, which is 
known to have existed but is now tost, and perhaps found 
supporting evidence in the diary for Landells’ statement. 
In other words, Morewood probably knew that Dickens 
Bed, and also probably demonstrated that in some detail 
in his manuscript. 

Now, the manuscript was put up for auction at Sotheby's 
in 1919, along with various other items of Seymouriana, 
but the very high reserve price meant that the tot was 
unsold. 



► However, the lot is known to have been 
examined, prior to the sale, by the 
prominent Dickensian and Pickwick- 
enthusiast J F Dexter. So, at Sotheby’s, 
Dexter probably discovered, if he did not 
know already, that Dickens had lied 
through his teeth about Pickwick. In all 
probability, Dexter then told senior people 
in the Dickens Fellowship about the lies. 
After all, the Fellowship consisted of 
people who were fascinated by Dickens, 
and at this point in the Fellowship’s 
history Pickwick was the beating heart of 
their Dickensian interests. I find it 
difficult to believe that Dexter kept 'hot' 
Pickwick information to himself. Though 
he may have wanted to keep the 
information from the general public. 




Then, in the 1920s, the American Dr Samuel 
Lambert came to England, to investigate 
Seymour’s life and role in Pickwick , and he found 
that the Dickens Fellowship was most unwilling 
to talk to him. Afterwards, the Fellowship 
attacked Lambert in their journal The 
Dickensian, and said that the idea that Seymour 
played any significant role in the creation of 
Pickwick was “exploded long ago”, and was not 
even worthy of serious consideration. The attack 
happened in a review of Lambert's book. When 
Mr Pickwick Went Fishing. The slim book was 
published in 1924 and is an early manifestation 
of doubts about the truth of the 'official' account 
of Pickwicks origin. Lambert had noticed that 
some of Seymour's angling pictures, which were 
published long before the artist had any 
involvement with Dickens or Chapman and Hall, 
featured a character who looked remarkably like 
Mr Pickwick, suggesting that the artist had 
played a much more significant role in the 
creation of The Pickwick Papers than Dickens 
had stated. 



The significant point is that the 
Fellowship made their attack on Lambert 
AFTER Dexter had looked at the material 
at Sotheby’s. Which is to say, they made 
the statement when they very likely knew 
that it was DEFINITELY worth looking into 
Seymour’s role in Pickwick. 

All this suggests that the Dickens 
Fellowship of the 1920s had a line that 
they wanted to spin about Dickens to the 
general public, even though they knew 
that line was false. 

Now ask yourself this: if such people ever 
got their hands on the manuscript, what 
would they do? 

I’ll say more about the manuscript 
tomorrow. 
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This is a marvellous post by Peter 
Stadlera. I love the inclusion of the 
Rowlandson picture alongside the modern 
photos and references. I love the mingling 
of the era of the caricaturists with our 
own era! 

“Today we’ll go to the races. ..In Death 
and Mr Pickwick we read about the Jockey 
Club Rooms at Newmarket. Let’s try to get 
an impression of that location. 

Set back along Newmarket’s High street is 
a building which is the country seat of 
Britain’s most influential racing body. The 
restrained 1930s facade of the Jockey 
Club’s eponymous Jockey Club Rooms 
conceals a 250-year history which is 
closely interwined with Britain’s powerful 
political aristocracy. 



“Her Majesty the Queen is the 
Jockey Club’s patron and it can 
count amongst its current and 
former members prime ministers, 
members of the aristocracy and 
some of Britain’s wealthiest and 
most influential men and women, 
including Winston Churchill, King 
Edward VII, HRH Charles Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Devonshire and 
the multi-millionairess race horse 
owner, Kirsten Rausing. 




“The Jockey Club Rooms house not 
only one of the most pre-eminent 
collections of equestrian art with 
paintings by Stubbs, Sartorious, 
Herring and Sir Alfred Munnings but 
also... 





“You pass through a set of electronic 
gates on to a gravel drive which is raked 
daily with a precision reminiscent of 
Japanese Zen gardens. Just beyond the 
walled garden is a training yard where 
future champions walk out each morning. 
The main exterior of the building was 
designed by Sir Albert Richardson in the 
1930s but there are earlier Victorian and 
Edwardian additions; one part was 
exclusively designed as an adjunct for 
Edward VII ’s valet, although Alan Medlock, 
the steward of the rooms for the last 1 0 
years, suspects that with its discreet 
entrance, the main function may have 
been to facilitate Edward’s covert love 
affairs. 



“The real architectural gem is the 
original 18th century coffee house, 
known as the Coffee Room, which 
survived a voracious fire that started 
just as Richardson’s renovations in 
1933 had been completed. Luckily 
the flames didn't reach the Coffee 
Room, which has remained largely 
unchanged since it was first 
established. Set around an enclosed 
quadrangle, with a series of arched 
niches or stalls, and furnished with 
simple leather benches, the Coffee 
Room represents the starting point of 
the Jockey Club Rooms.” 
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Does this grainy photo, from The Christian Science 
Monitor, snow the man who suppressed the Seymour 
manuscript? (See yesterday’s post.) It shows William 
Miller in 1940, a leading member of the Dickens 
Fellowship. Miller had a huge collection of Dickensiana, 
and took a special interest in Pickwick. The Christian 
Science Monitor describes how Miller and his wife (also 
shown) left England during WWII for the USA. 

At Allston, Massachusetts, they took up residence in the 
home of Miller' s brother-and-sister-in-law, Mr and Mrs 
Henry Finch. They had taken as much of the collection as 
they could carry: the remainder was divided. Part was 
auctioned at Sotheby’s, the rest was “hidden away in 
other parts of England. ” No clue was given to the location 
of these hiding-paces. The question is: was the Seymour 
manuscript deposited at one of them? Or indeed, was it 
taken to the USA by Miller? It is certainty not among the 
items sold at Sotheby's. 

But in 1928, the manuscript and other items of 
Seymouriana had been offered to a person identified in a 
letter only as "Dear Sir”. Was Miller “Sir”? 
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I love that fact that Peter Stadlera's posts open up 
whole new territories of history to explore. Here is 
his latest. I am glad too that one of Peter's pictures 
shows Timon of Athens - 1 have only read that play 
once, when I was about eighteen, but I remember 
being fascinated by the fact that it was so rarely 
performed. Interest in 'neglected things' - whether a 
neglected Shakespeare play, or a neglected 
caricaturist - is perhaps part of me. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about Bell's New 
Weekly Messenger: John Bell (1745-1831 ) was a 
bookseller and newspaper proprietor, notably of The 
Morning Post from 1772-1786, and Bell's Weekly 
Messenger, 1796-1819. 


Rl l I - "IHI1 _4S», MKSM V.K.U . 




“Storing all his work as a ‘dead 
tree edition’ would require a vast 
library in your mansion! 




I 


“His three major series include Bell's 
Shakespeare, an "acting edition", 
published in 9 volumes from 1773- 
1778, and a "literary edition" in 20 
volumes, 1785-1788; Bell's British 
Theatre, first published in 21 
volumes, 1776-78, 1780, 1781; 
supplement in 4 volumes without 
portraits, 1782-84; revived in 90 
volumes with portraits after Samuel 
De Wilde, 1791 -93; further edition of 
140 volumes published by George 
Cawthorn, 1797; and last, Bell's 
Poets of Great Britain, 1776-83, in 
109 volumes. In 1792 Bell's English 
Theatre, an amalgam of parts of the 
Shakespeare and the British Theatre, 
was published in 14 volumes. 
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John Thomas McElheny has just sent me this cartoon. On 
a serious note, although I tend to restrict myself just to 
The Pickwick Papers, and largely ignore Dickens's other 
novels (though I have read alT of them) Oliver Twist is of 
some interest in the history of The Pickwick Papers, 
because its writing overlapped the writing of Pickwick, 
and to a degree it could be seen as Pickwick's Yiegative 
image' - Pickwick deals with ageing fat men gorging 
themselves, while Oliver Twist deals with starving 
children. Also, there is even a parallel to the Seymour 
dispute, because Oliver Twist's illustrator, George 
Cruikshank, claimed that he had invented the story of 
Oliver Twist. I have not studied Cruikshank's claim in any 
depth, so I would not be able to comment on it, but I 
remember chatting to the Cruikshank expert Professor 
Bob Patten, and, as I recall, Professor Patten thought 
there was some substance to the claim. Also, Alex 
Joanides recent^ showed me a picture of an obvious 
forerunner to Fagin, which Cruikshank drew for Pierce 
Egan before he met Dickens, so I am inclined to think, 
especially given my research into Seymour, that 
Cruikshank was telfing the truth. 
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‘MAJOR NEWS*"MAJOR NEWS*"MAJOR NEWS* 


Rowan Williams, the former Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has chosen Death and Mr Pickwick as 
book of the year!!!!!! 

The former head of the worldwide Anglican 
church describes my novel as: "a wonderful re- 
creation of the imaginative world in which 
Dickens and his collaborators discovered 
Pickwick and his companions". 

In the survey, conducted by New Statesman 
magazine, Death and Mr Pickwick was also 
chosen as the book of the year by the biographer 
and cultural historian Lucy Hughes-Hallett. She 
had previously expressed her enthusiasm for 
Death and Mr Pickwick during the summer, on 
the Guardian's list of Best Holiday Reads, when 
she described Death and Mr Pickwick as "a novel 
as crowded, rude and brilliantly inventive as the 
great pre-Dickensian caricatures it celebrates." 
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► Recently, Peter Stadlera put up a 
picture of a postage stamp showing 
Washington Irving, and that made 
me wonder: just how many stamps 
show Pickwickian images? I was 
aware of a couple of British stamps 
showing Mr Pickwick, but perhaps 
there were more, produced by 
other countries. After a little 
googling, I built up the following 
mini-collection, including two with 
Scrooge McDuck as Mr Pickwick. 















Note that this was posted in the village of 
Pickwick. I have a vague recollection of 
seeing a newspaper cutting in the Dickens 
Museum, from the heyday of The Pickwick 
Papers, which stated that some people 
who lived in Pickwick were embarrassed 
to send certain letters from the village 
because the postmark would immediately 
make the letters' contents seem a joke, 
and so they went outside the village to 
mail them. Even if this story is 
apocryphal, it has a believable quality, 
because for similar reasons, some people 
whose surname happened to be Pickwick 
were embarrassed to be known as "Mr 
Pickwick". 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about what 
is probably, today, the best-known 
appearance of the name 'Pickwick' - 
PickwickTea. 

“’Pickwick’ is a tea brand produced 
by Douwe Egberts. The company has 
a long history in creating different 
kinds of tea. Jacobs Douwe Egberts 
started a shop in 1753. Up to 1937 
they sold tea under their own brand 
label. But as English names for tea 
were quite popular at the time the 
director of the company, Johannes 
Hessel, decided their tea should be 
sold as ‘PickwickTea’. He was 
inspired by his wife who obviously 
read the novel of Charles Dickens. 




► “Pickwick herbal tea is considered 
to be quite effective at dealing 
with upset stomach issues. It 
assists in treating breathing 
problems too. The symptoms of flu 
and cold are also treated very 
effectively by the consumption of 
this herbal tea. And, being rich in 
antioxidants, the tea assists in 
treating several skin problems. I 
think you can enjoy a cup of 
Pickwick tea best if you drink it 
while reading Death and Mr 
Pickwick, the best novel of the 
21st century!” 
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Peter Stadlera now looks at a long- 
gone newspaper mentioned in my 
novel. 


“In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
come across The True Sun, a 
London, pro-Whig, evening 
newspaper that was first published 
on 5 March 1832 and ceased 
publication in December 1837. It 
was published daily except on 
Sundays. In 1832-1 834 Charles 
Dickens was a reporter for The 
True Sun. 


A 


JSuit. 


1)arin<. Highway Uoubriiy.— Inl'or- 
niatiou was Rivrn al the ditTrrenl police others that on 
TIiutkIji evening last, .1* Mr. William Shingle, ol 
Farnhsni, wu returning home fiom market, l»e woe 
slopped by t«o men. wlw rublw<l Inin of oor 101. and 
Ihrrr of. notes of the Saffron Walden ll.mk. The rob- 
ber* arc well known to Mr. Skinglc, and oac of thri", 
named Abraham ('happlr, Ims been apprehended ; the 
strictest *eaich ir making for the other, « hose name ■* 
James U inn; he formerly drove « \vacR<>n with hay 
and stra v for Mr. I , *in»fre\ »f IVnhmn, and IS well 
knfflgM llffltf M'liitrihani-I ■natk- l. 


“Unlike most radical newspapers 
such as the Poor Man's Guardian 
and The Gauntlet, it did pay the 
4d. stamp duty. Despite having to 
charge the heavy tax imposed on 
newspapers, the newspaper sold 
30,000 copies a day. 



► “When the House of Commons 
reduced the newspaper tax from 
4d. to Id. the circulation of the 
newspaper increased to over 
60,000. 



“In July 1835 D. Whittle Harvey 
purchased The True Sun. In 1837 
Murdo Young purchased The True 
Sun from Whittle Harvey and a co- 
proprietor and merged it into his 
newspaper The Sun (which was 
published from 1792 to 1871).” 
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Experts agree that a very high percentage of works of art 
offered for sale are forgeries or misattributions. Indeed, 
studies suggest that a figure of fifty percent fake or 
wrongly attributed is a CONSERVATIVE estimate. It is not 
surprising, therefore, thatpieces of fake Pickwickiana 
are on the market. Some time ago, I posted about an 
etching plate, supposedly for one of Seymour's Pickwick 
illustrations, which was almost certainly a forgery. And 
the other day, when I was searching online for 
Pickwickiana, I came across a plate for one of Phiz's 
Pickwick drawings which is almost certainly a forgery too. 

The plate, which was auctioned for $2000 in 2009, was 
listed as an original etched copper printing plate for a 
Phiz illustration from the first edition of The Pickwick 
Papers, “TheTrial", which appeared in Part XII. That 
word 'copper' should ring alarm bells, because the original 
plates for Pickwick were etchings on steel. Looking at the 
picture, the plate indeed seems to be steel, with 
substantial rusting, and so the description may simply be 
in error. However, it is indicative of a lack of care and 
knowledge on the part of the vendor. 



► The real killer detail, though, is the fact that it 
is a plate showing just a single picture - because 
the pictures for Pickwick were actually etched 
with two pictures per steel plate, and the paper 
on which the drawings were printed was then 
cut in half, to produce two drawings for 
insertion alongside the letterpress. (As you will 
recall, in Death and Mr Pickwick, after Seymour 
has etched the dying clown, he leaves the other 
half of the plate blank.) However, a forger would 
need very deep knowledge of The Pickwick 
Papers publication history to be aware of this 
fact. 

► And producing a forgery like this would be a 
piece of cake. You would simply trace Phiz's 
drawing, and then etch it using the techniques 
the artist himself used. Afterwards, you would 
artificially age the plate by splashing some 
water on the steel, to cause oxidisation. This 
plate was probably knocked up in a garage 
somewhere, and made a very nice profit for the 
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Here is another great post by Peter 
Stadlera. I want to visit this area 
now! 

“Rowan Williams, the former 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
chosen Death and Mr Pickwick as 
his book of the year - this was the 
fantastic news which Stephen 
brought to us on Wednesday! And 
In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about a fantastic church, St 
Breward Church. Let's take a trip 
to that fascinating location. 




“The village of St Breward boasts 
the highest church in Cornwall at a 
height of about 700ft. The local 
feast day is on the Sunday closest 
to 22nd February. Special buns are 
baked, blessed and distributed 
amongst the local parishioners. 
Next door to the church is the only 
remaining pub, the Old Inn, which 
has been operating for almost two 
hundred years. 



► “In a nearby valley, on a public 
footpath, is St Breward’s Well, 
which is said to cure sore eyes for 
an offering of pins. 



► “Not far away, on the banks of the 
De Lank River, is the 2000 year old 
construction of the Beaker people, 
known as King Arthur's Hall. King 
Arthur's Hall is an obscure 
rectangular stone enclosure 
measuring twenty meters wide and 
forty-seven meters long. 




“The stones, of which fifty six out of a 
possible one hundred and forty are still 
visible, are arranged like the backs of 
chairs, facing inwards from a steep-sided 
rectangular bank. Many of the stones have 
fallen and still more may have been 
concealed due to the bank slumping. The 
age and purpose of King Arthur's Hall 
remains shrouded in mystery, although 
most archaeologists agree that it probably 
dates from Neolithic times and had some 
sort of ceremonial purpose. The 
association with King Arthur stems from a 
document dated 1954, which contains the 
first written reference to the monument 
and suggests that King Arthur frequented 
the site. 



“Also within the parish of St 
Breward, on Bodmin Moor, lie two 
of Cornwall’s best known 
landmarks, Rough Tor and Brown 
Willy. Rough Tor rises to a height of 
about 1 300 feet and is the second 
highest point in Cornwall. Brown 
Willy, about a mile to the west, is 
the highest at about 1 360 feet. 
From the summit of Rough Tor, 
there are superb views across 
Cornwall.” 
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► Here is Gypsy, the official Death 
and Mr Pickwick cockatiel, looking 
out at the snow. She decided to 
jump onto the taller glass. 
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► So why have I opened this post 
with a photo of Sherlock Holmes’s 
creator Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
alongside a ghostly face? 




Well, when I was doing research 
for Death and Mr Pickwick in 
Harvard’s Houghton Library, I came 
across a peculiar piece of 
Pickwickiana: a pamphlet called 
Sherlock Holmes is Mr Pickwick by 
Wilbur K. McKee. The pamphlet, 
which was originally published in 
1948, puts forward an 
extraordinary proposition: that 
Sherlock Holmes and Samuel 
Pickwick are one and the same 
person. 




Now, admittedly, the pamphlet is 
tongue-in-cheek. But I was 
recently in the Sherlock Holmes 
pub in London, and I recalled the 
pamphlet, and that inspired me to 
look for a copy - and I managed to 
purchase a 1984 reprint. I thought 
it would be amusing to go through 
the pamphlet, and present its 
arguments, with the addition of 
pictures. 



THE PRIVATE LIRE OF 

SHERLOCK HOLMES 



By VINCENT STARRETT 


The pamphlet opens by noting that in 
1936, when the centenary of The 
Pickwick Papers was celebrated, only 
Sherlock Holmes shared Mr Pickwick’s 
popularity. What’s more, people at 
that time talked about Samuel 
Pickwick and Sherlock Holmes as if 
they were real people - that didn’t 
happen with other literary 
characters. McKee also notes that, 
just as C S Calverley prepared an 
examination paper on The Pickwick 
Papers (which forms a scene in Death 
and Mr Pickwick) so an examination 
paper on Holmes had been prepared 
by Vincent Starrett in his book The 
Private Life of Sherlock Holmes. 




AND, says McKee, The Pickwick Papers 
was noted for its encyclopedic details of 
characters and locations, which had led to 
Percy Fitzgerald’s book The Pickwickian 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia - a book which 
has certain parallels to Starrett’s book 
221 B: Studies in Sherlock Holmes. Can 
these remarkable resemblances between 
the two great men be considered mere 
coincidence? No, says the pamphlet. 
“There is more to this than meets the 
eye.” 

The pamphlet then asserts: “The 
astounding and incontrovertiblefact is - 
Mr Pickwick and Sherlock Holmes are one 
and the same person.” 



Now, the portly figure of Samuel 
Pickwick retired to Dulwich, where 
he contemplated the pictures in 
Dulwich Gallery; the slim Sherlock 
Holmes retiredto keep bees in 
Eastbourne. How can they possibly 
be the same man? The answer is - 
obviously - that Mr Pickwick was 
reincarnated as Holmes. They are the 
same being, whom the pamphlet’s 
author calls Holmes-Pickwickor 
Pickwick-Holmes. And although 
Dickens and Doyle have been called 
the creators of Pickwick and Holmes, 
in reality they were not creators, but 
spiritualistic mediums who merely 
channelled the two characters. 


E >- Well, it was indeed the case that 
Doyle was a believer in 
spiritualism. He had a huge 
collection of “spirit photos” - the 
second one I have posted here 
allegedly shows the spirit of 
Doyle’s son, Kingsley, who was 
killed in the First World War. 




► And as for Dickens - well, he was 
certainly intensely interested in 
mesmerism. Thus, asserts the 
pamphlet, “both these men were 
in touch with the spirit world. They 
became the mediums for the 
earlier and later manifestations of 
Pickwick-Holmes.” The first 
manifestation lived in Goswell 
Street and frequented the George 
and Vulture, while the later 
manifestation was a resident of 
221 B Baker Street. 




Now an obvious objection is that spiritualism 
is not the same as mesmerism. But it has to 
be admitted that there is a book, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood Completed byT.P. 
James , published in 1873, which contains the 
ending to Dickens’s unfinished novel, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood ... supposedly written 
by Dickens's spirit, and transmitted from the 
afterlife to James. And so, argues the 
pamphlet, this volume proves that Dickens 
was even more of a successful spiritualist 
than Conan Doyle. “There are rumours of 
spirit messages received by Mrs Doyle after 
the death of her husband, but so far no 
record has come to light of an unfinished 
novel completed by the spirit pen of Conan 
Doyle. ” 

(I’ll post more on the pamphlet tomorrow.) 
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This is a truly amazing post by Peter 
Stadlera! When I mentioned Audit Ale in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, I assumed that it was 
just a brand of beer, which was drunk in the 
college. I had no idea that it was only to be 
drunk on a special day. So I have probably 
made a little error in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
(unless the events described happen to 
coincide with Audit Day), which the detective 
skill of Peter Stadlera nas uncovered. Well 
done, Peter! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
‘Audit Ale’ . . . Audit Ale is a beer with 
tradition. In the England of the 1400s, the 
ale was brewed once a year so land holders 
could give something back to their rent- 
paying tenants. This took place at a lot of 
universities, as they held most of the land in 
cities at the time. The ‘spirituous’ beer 
earned a place of popularity as it was strong 
and could only be had on Audit Day. 




“Oxbridge colleges used to have 
potent audit ales brewed to 
celebrate the annual audit of their 
accounts, with some of them being 
produced by college brewhouses. 



“This wonderful tradition died out before 
World War II, but Westerham in Kent has 
resurrected it with its beautifully full- 
bodied Audit Ale, based on one produced 
in 1938 by the long gone Westerham- 
based Black Eagle brewery. Autumn can be 
celebrated in style with this tawny-copper 
coloured ale whose nose pulsates with 
dark fruit and barley sweetness, 
accompanied by background hints of 
almond and Bakewell tart. There is plenty 
of poise on the palate with a restrained 
vinous-like sweetness, a suggestion of 
raisins and currants steeped in booze, 
some slight chocolate, plus a whisper of 
banana. The finish is dry and appetisingly 
bitter. Let's have a drink now but 
reasonably.” 
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Simon Carmio has just sent me this 
photo of Pickwick tea on sale in 
Holland at his local supermarket. 
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Concluding my look at the tongue-in- 
cheek pamphlet which argues that 
Sherlock Holmes was the 
reincarnation of Samuel Pickwick, 
and that Dickens and Doyle had been 
mediums rather than creative 
writers, who channelled the spirits of 
the characters... 

The pamphlet points out that just as 
Dickens grew tired of Pickwick, so 
Doyle grew tired of Holmes. “Why 
dia they grow tired?” Well, it was 
because the writers had both been 
channelling spirits, of course. “It is a 
scientific fact that a medium is 
exhausted after the spirit has spoken 
at some length.” 



And one ‘proof’ of the reincarnation of Mr 
Pickwick as Sherlock Holmes is that The 
Pickwick Papers, in the original parts, was 
published in green wrappers, and green 
wrappers were also used for the Strand 
Magazine, which famously published the 
Hofmes stories. “Pickwick must always be 
associated with green wrappers," says the 
pamphlet, “And Holmes is Pickwick.” 

Another ‘proof’ is that both Pickwick and 
Holmes were scientists - Pickwick wrote 
his Speculations on the Source of the 
Hampstead Ponds, with some 
Observations on the Theory of Tittlebats 
and The Inscription on the Cobham Stone 
while Holmes wrote Upon the Distinction 
Between the Ashes of the Various 
Tobaccos and The Chaldean Roots in the 
Ancient Cornish Language. 




Now it has to be admitted that most 
of this stuff isn’t laugh-out-loud 
funny, and I think the pamphlet 
should be regarded as a whimsical 
Pickwickian curio, rather than a 
brilliant piece of writing. It really 
isn’t THAT amusing that a comparison 
can be drawn between Mr Pickwick’s 
apparently superhuman ability to 
walk twenty-five miles, and Holmes’s 
Superman-like strength in 
straightening a poker; nor did I 
chuckle at the pamphlet’s point that 
Mr Pickwick drinks a lot while Holmes 
and Watson, in The Red-Headed 
League, sat over a glass of whiskey 
and soda in the early hours of the 
morning. 





I did smile, though, when the pamphlet turned 
to explaining the abnormal lack of sex interest 
on the part of the great detective. The pamphlet 
considered the case of Irene Adler, who 
appeared in the story A Scandal in Bohemia - “To 
Sherlock Holmes, she was always THE woman” - 
but even this relationship was platonic, and it is 
safe to say that Holmes was indifferent to the 
charms of women. And the explanation? Well, it 
lies in the unfortunate experience of Mr Pickwick 
with Mrs Bardell. “Holmes did not like women 
for one simple reason: he had had enough of 
them in his first incarnation as Samuel 
Pickwick.” 

And as a postscript: My friend Nuria Reina 
Bachot, the Spanish translator of The Railway 
Children, sent me a very interesting link about 
Houdini, which mentions Conan Doyle’s 
supernatural investigations. Here it is: 
http://blogs.plos.org/retort/2011/03/24/how- 
did-houdini-trick-conan-doyle/ 



Peter Stadlera's investigations into 
the historical background of Death 
and Mr Pic kwick continue. In this 
post, he looks into the life of a 
member of the Houghton Angling 
Club, Henry Warburton. The 
references to Warburton's interest in 
economics bring back memories of 
my own past as a graduate student of 
the subject. (I dropped out!) 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
about Henry Warburton, Member of 
Parliament for Bridport and 
enthusiastic member of the Houghton 
Angling Club. 






“Elected as Member of Parliament for 
Bridport, Dorset, in the 1826 general 
election, he held the seat for 15 years 
until his resignation from the House of 
Commons in 1841. He was returned to the 
Commons at a by-election in November 
1843, for Kendal, but did not seek re- 
election in 1847. In Parliament he was 
active in the reform of bankruptcy, the 
repeal of stamp duty on newspapers, the 
introduction of the penny post and in the 
campaigns of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

He was educated at Eton College, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted 24 June 1802, aged 18. For some 
years after leaving the university 
Warburton was engaged in the timber 
trade at Lambeth, but his taste for 
science and politics ultimately led to his 
abandoning commercial life. 





“He was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society on 16 February 1809. William Hyde 
Wollaston was his closest friend, and in 
the autumn of 1818 they made a tour 
together on the continent. Warburton was 
also a member of the Political Economy 
Club from its foundation in 1821 to his 
death, bringing before it on 13 January 
1823 the question 'how far rents and 
profits are affected by tithes'. David 
Ricardo was one of his friends, and often 
mentions Warburton in his Letters to 
Malthus. ‘Philosopher Warburton’, as he 
was known, was one of the leading 
supporters of Henry Brougham (whom we 
have already met in a recent post) in 
founding London University, and he was a 
member of its first council in 1827.He 
died at 45 Cadogan Place, London, on 16 
September 1858. 
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The Unforgettable Freddie Mercury - uDiscover 


Frank Bouchier-Hayes has just 
posted this, reminding us that 
today is the anniversary of Freddie 
Mercury's death. The Queen song 
The Show Must Go On is mentioned 
at the start of Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 

http: / / www. udiscovermusic. com/u 
nforgettable-freddie-mercury 
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► In one of the modern-day sections 
of Death and Mr Pickwick, I 
mention the song Death of a 
Clown. 





This appeared on the Kinks’ album 
Something Else, with the track being 
released as a solo single by Dave Davies. 
(Who co-wrote the song with Ray Davies.) 
As a member of the Kinks, Dave Davies 
had previously released his own 
compositions on B-sides and as part of 
albums, but the record label thought that 
there could be sales from a solo release, 
and so issued Death of a Clown as his 
debut solo single, although it was 
technically a Kinks recording. (Indeed, I 
refer to it as a Kinks song in Death and Mr 
Pickwick .) Some time ago, I posted a 
modern video of the song with a 
performer dressed as a clown, but here is 
a link to Dave Davis performing it in an 
old black-and-white video: 
https: //www. youtube. com/watch?v=CK- 
Po-IGY8k 





► For there used to a famous music 
business based here, Selmer. 
Davies worked in the woodwind 
section of the Selmer shop as an 
apprentice. 



Selmer 

GUITARS 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 


yBi Um ■ 


► He also bought his first guitar from 
Selmer. 




And on the same evening , I visited 
a location associated with the 
dying clown who is featured in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, J S 
Grimaldi, the son of the more 
famous clown Joseph Grimaldi. 
(The print shows the two together, 
when JS was a boy, and already 
being groomed as his father’s 
successor.) 


J 


The location was the American 
International Church, which is 
close to Goodge Street Station. In 
the time of J S Grimaldi, there was 
a church here called Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle - and J S Grimaldi was 
buried in the crypt. 



The Tabernacle was taken down 
and re-built in 1890, and this latter 
building survived until 1945, when 
it was hit by the last V-2 rocket to 
fall on London. The current 
building dates from 1957. However, 
in 1895, the coffins in the crypt 
were moved to Chingford Mount 
Cemetery...which I am sure will be 
the destination of another Death 
and Mr Pickwick trip, one day. 
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In his latest post, Peter Stadlera talks 
about a pub in Sudbury. Sudbury used 
to be very proud of its claim to be 
the inspiration for the corrupt town 
of Eatanswill in The Pickwick Papers, 
and there was even a local club 
which celebrated that claim. In the 
British Library there are some copies 
of a newspaper they produced, The 
Eatanswill Gazette. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
about the Ship and Star Pub in 
Sudbury. That old pub was located at 
59-61 Friars Street. Its old name was 
The Hole in the Wall. 



“It may have once served as the Priory guesthouse. 
Later it was popular with the local watermen and 
then, in the late 20th century, with generations of 
Sudbury's young people. Unfortunately the town's 
oldest and most characterful pub closed in 2002 and 
was converted into houses. Another famous old 
Sudbury pub, the Waggon ft Horses, has been bought 
by the local Growler Brewery and is still in existence. 
Cheers!” 




Great 


Ml Jig 
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When I was in Smithfield a couple 
of months ago, I unexpectedly 
came across a plaque honouring 
the poet Sir John Betjeman. I have 
briefly mentioned Betjeman before 
- he was an admirer of The 
Pickwick Papers, and... 




...he wrote an appreciation of Sam 
Weller for the book A Pickwick 
Portrait Gallery. 




And, in particular, he once compared the 
British soap opera Coronation Street to The 
Pickwick Papers. 

Indeed, in literature which comments on 
serially-published fiction a comparison is 
frequently drawn between television soap 
opera and Dickens’s works - one often 
encounters the claim that, if Dickens were 
alive today, he would be writing soap opera. I 
explicitly wanted my writing in Death and Mr 
Pickwick to have certain parallels to The 
Pickwick Papers, and the question arises: is 
there any connection between MY work and 
soap opera? More specifically: is there any 
soap that has influenced me? 

If there IS a soap opera that influenced my 
work, it would have to be the British soap 
Crossroads, which I watched avidly when I 
was a kid. 



Thoughts of Crossroads came back to me 
yesterday when I saw the obituary of 
Crossroads’ co-creator, Hazel Adair, in The 
Times. How I remember that name ‘Hazel 
Adair’ in the show’s credits! 

From the obituary, I leamt for the first time 
how the show originated: one day over lunch 
in 1 964, television boss Sir Lew Grade told 
Hazel that he wanted to launch a daily show 
starring Noele Gordon, a middle-aged actress 
he had under contract. Hazel spent the 
weekend thrashing out ideas along with co- 
creator Peter Ling, and they suggested to 
Grade the concept of a show with a widow as 
its central character, who turns her large 
mansion into a motel when a motorway is 
built across her land on the outskirts of 
Birmingham. The resulting drama, 

Crossroads, ran for twenty-four years, and 
even had a short-lived revival in 2001 . 



Script by 

MALCOLM LYNCH 


Series Originally 
Created by 

HAZEL ADAIR 
& PETER LING 


on:: 


I am not going to say that Crossroads was great 
drama. People would frequently comment on its 
bad acting and shaky sets. But the thing about 
Crossroads was the affection it inspired. I felt 
this, and still feel it. And others do, too. To this 
day, there is an active appreciation society for 
the show, at: 

http: / /www.crossroadsmotel.co.uk/ 

There was just something very comforting about 
coming home from school and watching 
Crossroads. And the put-downs it received from 
critics - it was dubbed ‘The worst television 
drama in the world’ - were somewhat unfair 
when one considers the sheer punishing schedule 
of the show: it was on five days a week, and 
actors were given almost no opportunity for 
rehearsals or retakes. The show was endearingly 
imperfect: a well-placed cough would cover a 
forgotten line; a studio microphone would be 
caught reflected in a mirror; you could actually 
hear the sounds of cast members running from 
one set to another. 




And even to this day, I can still 
remember the fascination I felt as a 
boy, when I watched an episode 
about a poltergeist haunting the 
motel. A liking for the introduction of 
supernatural elements in a realistic 
storyline - which emerges in Death 
and Mr Pickwickvnth the magpie 
that curses the Seymour family, and 
in the Der Freischutz sequence - 
perhaps was awakened in me then. 
And overall, the miscellaneous 
nature of a show like Crossroads, 
which can include everything from 
murder plots to love affairs, nas a lot 
in common with Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 







V EMUS A N 0 M A ^ S 
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► However, in this post, I am also 
raising the glass in honour of 
Crossroads. I have just 
remembered too that Paul 
McCartney and Wings recorded a 
cover of the show’s theme on the 
album Venus and Mars, and that’s 
perhaps a great way to end this 
post: https://www.youtube.eom/w 
atch?v=i90WNJ7Wrhw 

► R.I.P. Hazel Adair. She was 95. 



E Js r fF 
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Not many pages of Dickens’s manuscript for The 
Pickwick Papers survive - probably fewer than 
fifty leaves, a tiny fraction of the overall number 
Dickens would have written. The page shown is 
part of the scene featuring Sam Weller and the 
footman John Smauker, and I have also posted 
an illustration of Weller and Smauker by the 
artist Cecil Aldin. 

I remember, when I was doing the research for 
Death and Air Pickwick, that I came across a 
newspaper clipping in the Dickens Museum which 
asked: “Where is the rest of the Pickwick 
manuscript?” As I recall, there was another 
clipping which said that a stack of the precious 
leaves - in Pickwick ’ s heyday, it was almost 
certainly the most valuable modern manuscript 
in the world - had been rumoured to be seen in a 
barn, and some had been used to make lids for 
homemade jam. I can also remember talking to a 
member of the Dickens Fellowship when I was a 
member of that organisation who said to me, 
with a hint of desperation: “Where IS the 
Pickwick manuscript?” 
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Here is an interesting little mystery which 
emerged, when I was writing Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 

In his book, Why Read the Classics, the 
Italian journalist and short story writer Italo 
Calvino wrote the following: "I Know an 
excellent art historian, an enormously well- 
read man, who out of all the volumes he has 
read is fondest of all of The Pickwick Papers, 
quoting lines from Dickens’s book during any 
discussion, and relating every event in nis 
life to episodes in Pickwick. Gradually, he 
himself, the universe and its real philosophy 
have all taken the form of The Pickwick 
Papers in a process of total identification." 

When I encountered this passage, I 
immediately thought: I want to find out who 
this art historian is - such a person deserves 
to be a character in Death and Mr Pickwick. 




Well, I contacted all sorts of people about this matter, 
including CaMno’s widow, but nobody had heard of the 
Pickwick-obsessed art historian. A couple of suggestions 
were made to me, one of them being Ernst Gombrich - 
but further investigation again led to dead ends. 
Gombrich’s granddaughter told me: "It is true that my 
grandfather loved the Pickwick Papers, but I never knew 
him to quote from it or identify his life with it. “ A long 
time associate of Gombrich’s told me: “In all of my very 
long conversations with Ernst I have never once heard 
him mention The Pickwick Papers. " And this latter person 
added: “This sounds like a story that Catvino could well 
have made up.” 

And to be honest, that is the conclusion I have come to 
myself. 

The Pickwick Papers is a book with an extraordinary 
capacity for creating obsessional devotion - 1 am sure 
some people would say that “Jarvis is an example of that 
himself” - so it is not totally implausible that such an art 
historian might exist. But I now believe Calvino's art 
historian to be as non-existent as John Foster of 
Richmond, the man whom Dickens and his associates 
invented as the supposed original of Mr Pickwick, to take 
credit away from Robert Seymour. 
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So many of Peter's posts suggest 
locations for Death and Mr Pickwick 
fans to visit, and add new dimensions 
of significance to locations even if 
they have been visited before. I have 
in fact visited Tewkesbury, and been 
inside the Abbey, but I did not know 
that Thomas Amyot was interested in 
the Abbey until now. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
about the antiquarian Thomas Amyot 
(1775-1850) speaking about the 
Death of King Richard II who was 
imprisoned In Pontefract Castle on 
Valentine's Day in 1 399. 



“Amyot was born at Norwich - he had 
a broad Norwich accent - on 7 Jan. 
1775, and was descended from one 
of the Huguenot families that settled 
in that city. Intended for the 
profession of a country attorney, he 
was articled to a Norwich firm, and 
eventually spent a year in London 
before entering into the full practice 
of his profession. Having made the 
acquaintance of the Whig politician 
William Windham, he became that 
gentleman's agent during the 
election contest which followed the 
dissolution of parliament in 1802, 
and a permanent friendship was 
established between them. 




“In 1806, upon Windham (shown left) 
becoming war and colonial minister, he 
appointed Amyot his private secretary, 
who thereupon threw up his Norwich 
practice, and came to London. On the 
death of Windham in 1810, Amyot 
collected his parliamentary speeches; and 
they were published, preceded by a 
memoir, in 1812. By the influence of his 
political connections and the unbroken 
friendship of Windham, he obtained in 
succession several valuable appointments 
in the colonial department; he thus 
acquired a position of independence, and 
he devoted the rest of his life to the 
illustration of English history through the 
medium of archeology. 




“He soon joined the Royal Society 
and the Society of Antiquaries, 
and, having become treasurer of 
the latter society in 1823, he very 
actively promoted its interests. He 
contributed fifteen valuable papers 
to their Transactions and some 
time before his death he was 
appointed a vice-president of the 
society. Amyot assisted in founding 
the Camden Society, and was one 
of its directors from 1839 until his 
death. He also largely aided the 
Percy, the Shakespeare, and other 
literary societies. 




“His writings include a description of 
Tewkesbury Abbey contributed to 
Vetusta Monumenta, and an edition 
of The Old Taming of a Shrew upon 
which Shakespeare founded his 
Comedy, for the Shakespeare Society, 
printed in 1844. 

Amyot was a favourite with all who 
knew him - well informed, 
accomplished, amiable, industrious. 
He collected a very fine library, and 
was always ready to give literary 
assistance. He died on 28 Sept. 1850. 
Amyot married, about the year 1806, 
Miss Colman of Norwich, wno bore 
him eight children. She died in 
1848.” 
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► As my main character in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, Robert Seymour, was 
the foremost political cartoonist of 
his day, I am delighted to learn 
that a cartoon by Glenn Marshall, a 
friend and former colleague of my 
wife Elaine from the days when she 
worked at TV-AM, has been 
nominated for Political Cartoon of 
the Year. Here is Glenn's cartoon. 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post focuses on a poet who 
appears in Death and Mr Pickwick, Thomas Campbell. I 
snail definitely take a look at Campbell’s statue the next 
time I am in Glasgow. 

"In Death and Mr Pickwickwe meet Thomas Campbell, a 
‘cloak-wearing heavy-drinking poet' . The son of a 
tobacco merchant, Thomas Campbell was bom in Glasgow 
in 1 777. Displaying academic ana artistic flair from an 
earl/ age, Campbell was to enjoy the publication and 
critical success of his poem Pleasures of Hope at the age 
of just twenty-one. Ranked higher by Lord Byron and 
Francis Jeffrey than contemporaries such as Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, Campbell was a poet of considerable 
standing in the early part of the 1 9th century. This 
standing was to decline even in his own life time, 
however, and - barring a brief reevaluation in the mid 
20th century - he has become something of a minor figure 
in the canon. To a certain extent, this decline can be 
attributed to shifts in social attitude and political 
fashion. Those poems regarded as his greatest works - Ye 
Mariners of England, The Soldier's Dream - are fiercely 
patriotic pieces composed at a time of imperial 
expansion. 


“No major collection of his poetry has appeared 
in many years, though he remains honoured in 
his native city with a statue, erected upon the 
centenary of his birth, in George Square. In 1803 
he married his cousin Matilda Sinclair and the 
couple had two sons. Tragically his second son 
died of scarlet fever in 1810 and his first 
developed mental health problems. In 1828 
Matilda also pre-deceased him. In 1819 Campbell 
finally published his important critical study 
Specimens of the British Poets - a work which 
took over fifteen years to reach completion. 
Campbell also played a major role in the 
founding of the University of London. In 
recognition of his services, he was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University on three occasions, 
the third time in preference to Sir Walter Scott. 
Campbell was not particularly popular with his 
contemporaries. Carlyle once said of him: ‘There 
is a smirk on his face which would befit a shop- 
man or an auctioneer... his talk is small, 
contemptuous and shallow.’ 





Ye Mariners of England 
That guard our native seas! 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand 
years, 

The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe: 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and 
long 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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► Snuff makes an appearance in 
Death and Air Pickwick, and I have 
found some snuffboxes online 
which show not only Pickwick, but 
also Dr Syntax... 




T 1 

1 





■ 





I have mentioned very briefly 
before the one occasion I took 
snuff myself: the time I entered 
the UKSnuff-Taking Championship, 
during the days when I was writing 
about unusual leisure activities. I 
thought Death and Mr Pickwick 
fans might be interested in reading 
my full account of that occasion, 
so here are the pages about 
competitive snuff-taking from my 
compilation volume of articles, 

The Bizarre Leisure Book, which 
appeared in 1993.. (You will 
probably need to zoom.) 
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► ***Major News***Major 
News***Major News*** 

► John Bird, the Founder of The Big 
Issue magazine, has named Death 
and Mr Pickwick as his book of the 
year!!!! 

► In the latest issue, out today, John 
Bird has written an article on 
Dickens's hypocrisy, and at the end 
he urges people to read my novel, 
and concludes by saying it is his 
book of the year. (Again, zoom to 
view.) 


JOHN BIRD 


Dickens was the 
master of humbug 
hypocrisy 
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